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THE PROPER SUBJECT OF A PASSIV 
VERB 


When the writer was a littl boy in high- 
school, struggling with the elements of Ger- 
man and Latin grammar, no English construc- 
tion seemed quite so mysterious to him as the 
subject of the passiv in such sentences as “I 
hav been given a book.” He could not under- 
stand why English should differ from the Ger- 
man and Latin rules which prescribe that only 
an accusativ of the activ can become nominativ 
in the passiv and that in case of a simpl dativ 
or genitiv object in the activ these case forms 
are retaind in the passiv and the verbal con- 
struction is always impersonal: “Er dankte 
mir;” “Mir wurde” or “es wurde mir ge- 
dankt.” In case of a doubl object—a dativ 
and an accusativ—the accusativ becomes nomi- 
nativ, while here as elsewhere the dativ is re- 
taind: “Mir ist ein Buch gegeben worden.” 
Many times later the writer struggld with the 
English construction and in spite of the fact 
that it sounded perfectly natural, he could not 
help feeling that it was grammatically a mon- 
strosity. Dr. Gustav Kriiger in his Syntax der 
Englischen Sprache, p. 20, says of this Eng- 
lish construction: “ Konstruieren lasst sich der 
Satz nicht mehr, er ist vom logischen Stand- 
punkt ein Ungeheuer.” As the writer is now 
in possession of the facts that explain the origin 
and growth of this construction, it no longer 
seems to him a monstrosity. To the English- 
speaking people in general who follow their 
natural feeling, it has never been a monstrosity. 
They hav long had a growing fondness for its 
directness and tersness which often stand out 
in markt contrast to the clumsiness of the 
German and Latin forms. From small begin- 
nings it has become a powerful construction. 
As its origin has been incorrectly explaind 
by scholars, the writer now desires to enter 
into a study of its history from a comparativ 
point of view, for the development in other 


languages throws a bright light upon the un- 
folding of English usage. 

There is nothing inherently correct as a prin- 
cipl in the Latin and German rule that the 
dativ and genitiv of the activ are retaind when 
the statement becomes passiv. The Greek does 
not follow this rule at all, for insted of the 
impersonal passiv with the dativ or genitiv we 
often find the personal passiv with an exprest 
or implied nominativ subject: wuorevetar 
tav dpyoudvwr, he is trusted by his subjects, 
but in the activ, muerevovow atta. It seems 
quite probabl that such usage was common in 
primitiv Indo-Germanic, for it is still common 
in oldest Latin and is found still later in poetry : 
“Cur invideor?” (Horace’s A. P., 56), for 
“ Cur invidetur mihi?” “Why am I envied?” 
Thus both constructions were originally found 
in Latin, but in course of time the rule as we 
find it in the grammars became fixt. We also 
find both constructions in Gothic, the oldest 
Germanic language: “ei gaumjaindau man- 
nam ” (Matth., 6:5), that they may be seen of 
men, but with the dativ and the impersonal 
construction in Matth. 9:17: “ bajopum gabair- 
gada,” both are preservd. Both of these verbs 
govern the dativ in the activ, but in the passiv 
we find the two constructions found in Latin. 
As we know nothing of the earlier history of 
Gothic and as the language soon disappeard, 
we cannot determin which of the two passiv 
constructions was gaining on the other. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the exact state 
of development in Old Norse, as there are very 
few exampls of this construction that hav 
come down to us. Later both constructions 
are found as in Latin and Gothic, and this 
usage still survives in modern Icelandic: “og 
mun pa hvert pad tre, sem ekki ber gédan 
avéxt, upphéggvid versa, og i eld kastat” 
(Matth., 3:10, endurskodus utgave, London, 
1866), and every tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire; 
but with the dativ and the impersonal construc- 
tion in Matth., 5:25: “og verdi pér sitan { 
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dyflissu kastad,” and thou be cast into prison. 
This Icelandic edition favors decidedly the im- 
personal construction. The personal passiv 
with the nominativ is usually employd as in 
the first of the above two exampls when there 
are two verbs with the same subject and the 
nominativ is required with the first verb as it 
governs the accusativ in the activ. The per- 
sonal passiv is employd with both verbs to 
avoid an awkward repetition of the noun in the 
dativ for the second verb. The convenience of 
the personal passiv is undoutedly a mighty 
factor in the spred of the personal passiv with 
verbs that govern the dativ. In the much older 
translation of Odd (1540), we find the per- 
sonal insted of the impersonal passiv given in 
the second of the last two exampls: “og verdir 
pa i dyplizu kastatr.” This does not mean 
that the personal passiv was more common here 
in the older period of Old Norse, for the 
meager exampls that hav come down to us in 
the oldest documents seem to indicate that the 
impersonal construction is the older. Odd 
simply preferd the personal form. On account 
of the great convenience of the personal con- 
struction and on account of the natural incli- 
nation to the personal form of statement in 
preference to the elsewhere uncommon imper- 
sonal form, the personal passiv came to be used 
also with verbs that governd the dativ. 

That this tendency to use the personal pas- 
siv with verbs that govern the dativ is quite 
natural is clearly seen in modern German by 
the very common use of a personal passiv with 
folgen: “Durch die Strassen der Stadte, vom 
Jammer gefolget, schreitet das Ungliick” 
(Schiller). Likewise in case of gehorchen, 
schmeicheln, ete.: “Gehorcht zu sein wie er, 
konnte kein Feldherr sich riihmen ” 
(Schiller). “ Der Graf Thorane war geschmei- 
chelt von der Miihe, welche die Hausfrau sich 
gab” (Goethe). In the last decades many 
German scholars hav vigorously fought this new 
usage. Seeing a relation to the French construc- 
tions, “j’obéis 4 mon pére” and “mon pére 
veut étre obéi,” they decried the new usage as a 
disgusting gallicism. They did not manifest 
any interest in the naturalness and tersness of 
the construction. That this same tendency had 
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appeard in the greatest languages of ancient 
and modern times and had influenced even the 
greatest German writers did not in any way 
appeal to these severe critics. They felt cald 
to preserv German speech in all its purity and 
natural awkwardness. It is refreshing to us 
foreners to find at least one German scholar 
who is willing to make some concession to con- 
venience and tersness. Dr. Theodor Matthias 
in his Sprachleben und Sprachschiden says on 
klagt oder geholfen zu werden (Méser).” 

“Nur dann darf von solchen Verben mit 
einem Dativobjekt ausnahmsweise eine belie- 
bige Form des persénlichen Passivums gebildet 
werden, wenn diese Verletzung der Regel durch 
die dadurch gewonnenen Vorteile mehr als 
aufgewogen wird; das kénnen sein: gréssere 
Kiirze, Ebenmass, d.h. gleiche Fiigung mit 
einem beigeordneten zielenden Zeitworte, und 
wirksamere Hervorhebung des Gegensatzes. 
So rechtfertigen sich die Saitze: Nicht die sind 
schuld, die schmeicheln, sondern die, die ge- 
schmeichelt sein wollen (v. Baudissin); wie 
Gott verehrt und gehorcht sein wolle (Kant) 
und: Da sitze ich nun mit meinem Kornvor- 
rate, ohne von einem sterblichen Menschen be- 
klagt oder geholfen zu werden (Méser).” 

Let us now return to the Old Norse and 
Icelandic exampls. The use of the personal 
passiv with verbs that govern the dativ has 
been represented above as a natural tendency. 
Nygaard in his Norrgn Syntaz, p. 102, ex- 
plains it as resulting from the tendency to treat 
these verbs (hjalpa, etc.) in the activ as tran- 
sitiv governing an accusativ after the analogy 
of the corresponding Latin verbs (juvare, etc.). 
This theory is disproved by the fact that an 
author who uses the dativ regularly in the activ 
may hav a strong fondness for the personal 
passiv: “og peir munu svo kasta peim i elld- 
zins ofn ” (Odd, Matth., 13, 42), and shall cast 
them into a furnace of fire, but in the passiv 
with a personal form: “heldr en allr pinn 
likami kastist i helvitzkan eld” (id. Matth., 
5, 29), rather than that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell. “ Hjalpa pa mér” (Matth., 
15, 25, modern vers.), help me, but in passiv 
with a personal form: “og eg em hélpinn” 
(ib. Psalms, 28, 7), “I am helped” (King 
James version), “ Mir ist geholfen ” (Luther). 
Modern Danish “jeg blev budt en Stol,” 7 
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was offerd a chair, developt immediatly out of 
such personal passivs. Likewise in Swedish: 
“Hon vagrades tilltride,” She was refused en- 
trance. As can be seen by the English transla- 
tions of these two sentences the English con- 
struction originated in exactly the same way. 
Below we shal giv the absolute proof of it for 
the English. 

In the oldest English, verbs governing the 
dativ took uniformly the impersonal passiv: 
“ba wes eft swa er ellen-rofum, / flet-sitten- 
dum fegere gereorded” (Beowulf, 1787-8), 
There was again prepared for those ini the hall 
a sumptuous repast. This usage remaind in 
general very firm thruout the entire Old Eng- 
lish period. As we hav almost nothing from 
this period that represents the simplest collo- 
quial usage, we are not able to determine defi- 
nitly whether this old usage represents the final 
triumf of the impersonal construction over the 
personal or whether it is merely literary usage 
that was influenced by Latin models. An occa- 
sional use of the personal passiv with verbs 
that govern the dativ suggests the possibility 
that the personal passiv was also employd in 
colloquial speech: “swa pet hi sume mid pam 
fyre gederede weron ” (Bede, 202, 13, MS. 0), 
so that a number were injured by the fire, altho 
elsewhere this verb governs the dativ regularly 
in the activ: “Ne nan mon ne meg Sem 
gesceadwisan mode gederian” (Boethius, 36, 
14-15, Sedgefield), No one can injure an intel- 
ligent mind. This theory is confirmd by the 
fact that after 1200, when the old literary lan- 
guage had been overthrown, the personal passiv 
becomes more common: “ful wel he beot 
iborgsen” (Layamon’s Brut, 22041-2, about 
A.D. 1200), full well he shal be saved, but in 
the activ uniformly with the dativ: “ Childric 
. . . beh him ouer Auene to burgen him seol- 
uen” (ib. 21265-8), Childric went over the 
Avon to save himself. “pat heo weren iborgen ” 
(ib. 4265), that they should be saved, but in the 
activ: “to burgen his live” (ib. 8715), to save 
his life. “a iwarde pe king wred for he nes 
peo noht iquemed” (ib. 3061-2), Then the 
king became wroth for he was not pleased, and 
“pat we beon iquemed” (ib. 938), that we 
might be pleased, but in the activ: “hiis dogter 
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him iewemde” (ib. 3018), his daughter pleased 
him. “ Weoren pa bernes iscengte mid beore ” 
(ib. 8123), the men were given (literally 
poured out) beer, but in the activ: “ penne me 
him win scencched” (ib. 20374), when men 
pour him out wine. “ Heo wes a boken wel 
itaht ” (6298), she was well taught in book- 
lore, but in the activ: “al swa Brutus him 


” hefde itaiht ” (758). In one case in the second 


version of this work, which appeard about 
fifty years after the first, the impersonal passiv 
has been replaced by the personal form: “ per 
him wes swa wel idiht” (9898), but in the 
second version: “par he was so wel idiht,” 
there he was so well taught. Thus altho there 


was a doublness of type here—personal and 
impersonal passiv—there was a tendency to 
prefer the personal form. 


The markt feature of these and similar ex- 
ampls in this book is the frequency of the per- 
sonal passiv in connection with the uniform 
use of the dativ in the activ. This is the first 
and the last time in English that this feature 
can be clearly seen. As the case forms are in 
general well preservd the two constructions can 
be clearly distinguisht. If the work were not 
so large and the exampls so abundant one 
would be inclined to assume clerical blunder- 
ing. Fortunatly by reason of the volume of 
the book and the uniformity of usage the evi- 
dence is quite clear. Natural spoken English 
has asserted itself in contrast to the literary 
usage of the older period. Later this feature 
of a nominativ in the personal passiv in con- 
nection with the use of the dativ in the activ 
almost disappeard as the nouns lost their 
proper endings. Only in case of pronouns can 
the personal and impersonal constructions be 
clearly distinguisht in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. From a close study of the 
pronouns, however, it becomes evident that the 
personal construction had continued to grow so 
stedily in public favor that the impersonal con- 
struction with the dativ entirely disappeard 
with most verbs. As these verbs usually formd 
a personal passiv with the nominativ and their 
dativ object in the activ could no longer be 
distinguisht from an accusativ, they were soon 
felt as transitivs. Only in case of the one verb 
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teach was the impersonal passiv with the dativ 
preservd. 

This stands in markt contrast to the develop- 
ment in German where the impersonal passiv 
has gaind very much wider boundaries than it 
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(Chaucer’s Tale of the Man of Lawe, 512). 


The form king Alla was told this was entirely 
unknown at this time either in the construc- 
tion of king as nominativ or dativ. Thus it 
is evident that the nominativ in the personal 


had in the oldest period. In Middle High Ger-* passiv did not arise from the dativ of nouns, 


man the impersonal passiv began to spred even 
to pure intransitivs that are incapabl of taking 
an object of any kind: “hie sol niht mer geswi- 
gen sin” (Parzival, 189.5). It seems probabl 
that this construction has followd the analogy 
of transitivs that take a cognate accusativ and 
hence often appear in the activ and passiv 
without an object or subject as it is implied in 
the verb: “bald singt man,” and in the passiv 
“bald wird gesungen.” This impersonal passiv 
is found in Old High German. In comparison 
with the welth of the German impersonal pas- 
siv the English with its one lone impersonal 
passiv seems very poor, but this one passiv form 
was destined to facilitate the development of 
a new passiv form in the large group of transi- 
tivs that in the activ take a dativ in connec- 
tion with an accusativ object: “he gave the 
girl (dativ) a gold watch,” but in the passiv: 
“the girl (nominativ) was given a gold watch.” 

Scholars hav heretofore explaind this devel- 
opment by the theory that the loss of inflec- 
tional forms had led to the confounding of the 
dativ and accusativ in nouns, and to the exclu- 
siv use of the nominativ here in the passiv 
as the dativ of the noun was construed as a 
nominativ. Professor Jespersen says in his 
Progress in Language, p. 232, of the origin of 
the girl was given a gold watch: “But this 
position immediately before the verb is gen- 
erally reservd for the subject ;,so the girl, tho 
originally a dativ, comes to be lookt upon as 
a nominativ.” This theory is in direct con- 
flict with all the facts of the language. The 
writer has made a weary search thru the lead- 
ing works of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries and cannot find a single simpl dativ 
of a noun here in the initial place in the sen- 
tence. It had disappeared entirely from the 
language for it would hav been ambiguous and 
ambiguity is intolerabl in English speech. It 
was replaced by a prepositional construction: 
“To king Alla was told all this meschaunce ” 


that stood in the initial position in the sen- 
tence. 

The true explanation lies in quite a different 
direction, namely in the imitation of the doubl 
passiv construction which in the one word 
teach had by almost a miracl escaped the de- 
struction which had befallen this doubl type 
in every other word of this group: “me was 
taught ” and “i was taught.” From this one 
verb the doubl construction slowly spred, but 
it was limited at first strictly to pronouns, as 
the dativ could not be distinguisht from the 
nominativ in nouns. Thus after the analogy 
of “ me was taught ” and “i was taught ” arose 
“me was told” and “i was told.” In “me 
was told this,” the me is a dativ and this is the 
subject. In early Middl English this is the 
only passiv form here, but as “ me was taught ” 
could be replaced by “i was taught” there 
arose later the new analogical form “7 was 
told.” This doubl passiv construction as we 
hav seen above was originally found only with 
intransitivs, but teach followd this group as it 
was often used intransitivly with only a dativ 
object in the activ. Hence in the passiv it nat- 
urally followd the analogy of these intransi- 
tivs in taking both the personal and impersonal 
construction: “thus 7 or me was taught:” 
This verb was peculiarly fitted to exert a pow- 
erful influence over transitivs, for it could not 
only be used intransitivly with a dativ as in 
case of the old list of intransitivs, but it was 
also employd transitivly with an accusativ ob- 
ject: “ me or 7 was taught this.” In the for- 
mer construction this is the subject of the 
sentence; in the latter, this has been brought 
over from the activ, where it was the object of 
the verb. In changing the activ form he 
taught me this to the passiv, me became 7 and 
taught .this was treated as a loose compound in 
which alone the verbal element is inflected. 
That which marks these two words as a com- 
pound is the fact that this retains the syntacti- 
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cal function that it had in the activ, i. e. is an 
objectiv accusativ. Here in the passiv this 
cannot possibly be the object of the verb, but 
it is nevertheless an accusativ, for like the de- 
pendent component of every loose compound 
it retains its original syntactical function. 

After the two patterns “ me or 7 was taught 
this” arose “me or 7 was told this.” As in 
case of the original group of verbs governing 
the dativ, the nominativ type gradually sup- 
planted the dativ type. The entire develop- 
ment, however, is very slow. In the course 
of the fifteenth century it began to gain a littl 
ground. In all the early exampls the subject 
is a pronoun. Gradually, however, J was told 
this and I was given a watch led to the king 
was told this and the girl was given a watch. 
This development was not possibl until after 
the nominativ type had gaind the ascendancy. 
A noun could not be used here as long as there 
was a doubl construction, for it could not dis- 
tinguish between nominativ and dativ. 

The boundaries of this construction in pres- 
ent usage are markt by the simpl dativ form, 
i. e. the form without the preposition to: “he 
gav me a book” and “J was given a book,” 
but not “ J was suggested this,” for in the activ 
we say, “ He suggested this to me.” The de- 
scription of this usage by English grammarians 
leads us to think that the boundaries of this 
construction are much wider in America than 
in England. In Mr. Onion’s Advanced Eng- 
lish Syntax, p. 41, we read with surprise: 
“such sentences as ‘The boy was given the 
money,’ ‘He was written a long letter,’ are 
either awkward or quite impossible.” English 
writers criticise Irish exampls that sound per- 
fectly natural to us Americans. 

From small beginnings this new personal 
passiv has become a mighty construction in 
English. Hence it surprizes us all the more 
to find in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies a few exampls of this passiv which hav 
since gone out of use. Altho it has extended 
its boundaries in a wonderful way it has at one 
point lost ground. In Middl English the 
“ dativ of interest ” might in the passiv become 
the nominativ subject: “ And some were brend 
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and some wer cut the hals” (Chaucer’s 
L. G. W., 292). The dativ of the activ form 
still exists in German: “Er bricht thm den 
Hals.” It is no longer a living construction 
in English, but survives in a large number of 
set expressions: “it occasions me much un- 
rest,” “he caused me much pain,” “he has 
saved me all this troubl,” “he has left me only 
this one book,” etc. Wherever this old dativ 
has survived it usually becomes nominativ in 
the passiv: “J hav been caused much pain,” 
ete. With the dativ of interest the verb was 
peculiarly prone to enter into a compound with 
a following noun and thus form a set expres- 
sion. We find the personal passiv here early 
in the thirteenth century, as the construction 
of a personal passiv in connection with a dativ 
in the activ was widely used at this time: “he 
was pus ileten blod” (The Ancren Rwwle, 
112). As the dativ of interest was much more 
widely used in the older period it cannot al- 
ways be employd today. The passiv here has 
in fact become very much more common, but 
it is necessarily much limited because the activ 
dati? form upon which it is based has lost its 
former wide boundaries. 

The domain of the personal passiv has been 
greatly enlarged in modern English by extend- 
ing this construction to verbs that in the activ 
take a prepositional object: “he spoke to me 
sharply ” and “ J was spoken to sharply,” “he 
imposed upon me” and “ I was imposed upon,” 
etc. Here verb and preposition enter into a 
compound just as the verb and object in the 
constructions described above. Both of these 
constructions may be combined so that the verb 
forms a compound with its object and a fol- 
lowing preposition: “I was taken no notice 
of.” The prepositional construction began to 
gain ground in the fourteenth century and has 
become one of the markt characteristics of 
English speech, enriching our alredy ters and 
forceful language with new possibilities of di- 
rectness and vigor. 


Grorce O. CuRME. 
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A NOTE ON THE SQUYR OF LOWE 
DEGRE 


The fifteenth century romance, The Squyr 
of Lowe Degre,* has a situation wherein the 
heroine, a princess, finds outside her door a 
mutilated body, which she wrongfully supposes 
to be that of her lover, the squire. In the in- 
tensity of her love and grief, she embalms it by 
a most elaborate process and preserves it in her 
bedchamber for seven years. Mr. Mead, in his 
excellent introduction to the romance, styles 
this a “ decidedly unusual motive,” * and leaves 
the reader with the inference that it is either 
entirely original with the author of the ro- 
mance or that the source remains yet undiscov- 
ered. It would seem in this connection that 
Mr. Mead has not fully availed himself of all 
the material which he has brought together in 
such abundance, and that he has also passed by 
some bits of information which other romances 
of the period afford. We can most certainly 
find proof that this ghastly custom of preserv- 
ing the dead in such intimate fashion as a relic 
of love or hatred was by no means unknown to 
other romancers of the fifteenth century. It 
is true that the idea elsewhere is limited to the 
preservation of various parts of the body, such 
as a heart or a hand. But the instance in The 
Squyr of Lowe Degre seems only a completer 
application of the same idea and not a decided 
innovation. 

Mr. Mead points out‘ the striking parallels 
offered by The Squyr of Lowe Degre and The 
Knight of Curtesy and the Fair Lady of Fa- 
guell.© Each is motivated by a secret love 
affair. In each the lovers meet covertly in a 
garden and make their avowals of affection. In 
each there is a spy who overhears and who re- 
ports their secret to those from whom the lovers 
are concealing their intrigue. The hero in each 


W. E. mead, 1904. 

Text C, ll. 669-706; 930. 

*P. xxxii. 

*Pp. xxxiv-vi. 

®See Ancient English Metrical Romances, m1, 193, 


* ed. Ritson, 1802; also Zarly Popular Poetry, 11, 65, 


ed. Carew Hazlitt, 1866. 
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romance is thus forced to go away in search 
of adventures. Beyond this, except for the 
somewhat superficial resemblance between the 
mourning of the lady of Faguell and the prin- 
cess for the loss of their lovers, Mr. Mead can 
see no further similarities in the two tales. 
But he stops a bit short. He passes by one of 
the most striking of the parallels. In the last 
half of The Knight of Curtesy, there is an in- 
cident which is closely akin to that of the em- 
balming in The Squyr of Lowe Degre. 

The Knight of Curtesy is mortally wounded 
in battle. He calls his page to his side and 
says ®: 

“Of one thinge i thee praie: 
Out of mi body to cut my herte, 
And wrappe it in this yelowe here, 
And, whan thou doest from hence departe, 
Unto my lady thou do it bere.” 


The remainder of the tale is expanded so as to 
form a perfect specimen of the legend of the 
eaten heart.? But have we not in the above lines 
the elemental principle which is the basis of the 
incident in The Squyre of Lowe Degre, the 
preservation of the dead as a keepsake? There 
is uncertainty as to the exact dates of the two 
romances in question, which makes positive 
statements in regard to their dependence one 
on the other impossible. But if there is any 
relation whatever between them, as Mr. Mead 
shows to be very possible, ought this particu- 
larly suggestive likeness to be ignored?* Oc- 
curring, as the two incidents do, in romances 
which have many other points in common, their 
similarity is all the more significant. Cer- 
tainly the motive under discussion in The 
Squyr of Lowe Degre is not altogether unique. 

In Eger and Grim,® another fifteenth century 


380-4. 

7 See the article by John E. Matzke on this subject, 
Modern Language Notes, xxvi, 1-8, Jan., 1911. 

*See Mead’s footnotes, pp. xxviii and xxxii. Here 
he points out similarities to the heart episode of The 
Knight of Curtesy in two stories of Boccaccio. He 
fails, however, except by implication, to bring his de- 
ductions to a head and to show the parallelism at this 
point between The Knight of Curtesy and The Squyr 


of Lowe Degre. 
*Hales and Furnivall, Percy Folio Ms. I, 354, ll. 
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romance, the same idea again finds a place. 
Here the hand of an enemy is preserved. Grim, 
after slaying Graysteel, cuts off his hand and 
later presents it to the Lady Loosepaine, whose 
kinsmen have been slain by Graysteel. Loose- 
paine locks the hand for safe keeping in a 
coffer. 

Boccaccio’s story of Isabella and the Pot of 
Basil?°® offers a close parallel.1* Here the 
heroine herself, like the princess, is actively 
engaged in the operation of preserving the 
dead. Isabella, advised in a dream, searches 
for and finds the grave of her lover who has 
been killed by her three brothers on account 
of his low origin. She finds the weight of the 
whole body too much to lift, so she severs the 
head from the body with a razor. This she 
conceals in a pot of basil and waters daily with 
her tears until within a few days of her own 
death. 

In view of these instances does. the motive 
in question seem so unusual? ‘True, no com- 
plete parallel has been discovered. The em- 
balming of the body of the squire by the prin- 
cess is indeed a step beyond the less elaborate 
modes of preservation just mentioned. The 
Knight of Curtesy orders the heart simply to 
be wrapped in the “ yelowe here.” ** Loosepaine 
locks the hand of Graysteel in a coffer. Isa- 
bella, in the story of Boccaccio, keeps the head 
of her lover in a flower pot. But in each case 
two facts are conspicuous. First, it is always 
a lady who preserves the relic; and, secondly, 
the method of preservation is carefully stated. 
The episode in The Squyre of Lowe Degre con- 
tains no departures from these essentials. The 
author differs from other authors only in the 
method by which he has the lady preserve the 
Telic. 

Instances of the mere act of embalming, if 
not to be found in tales of love, were ready at 
hand in other branches of mediaeval litera- 
ture.** Our resourceful romancer has applied 


 Decam., iv, 5. 

"See Mead’s introduction, p. xxxii. 

™ See the lines of the poem quoted above. 

**Mr. Mead in his notes (pp. 77-8) offers interest- 
ing references from Lyndesay and Chaucer. The al- 
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this method in his weaving of the old theme of 
the preservation of the dead by a bereaved lady. 
Even the mediaeval romancers, conventional 
though they were, must avoid exact imitations 
and give their own variations of stock episodes. 
The author of The Squyr of Lowe Degre has 
spun a tale of the same kind as his fellows, 
but he has made it bigger and less restrained. 
With no little adroitness he has assembled and 
magnified details, so as to outdo all other at- 
tempts at this particular variety of episode. No 
doubt he must have regarded his efforts with 
considerable satisfaction as one of the sur- 
prises of his story. But by no means was he 
introducing a decidedly new motive into the 
romance. 
BERNARD L. JEFFERSON. 


Princeton University. 


A PARALLEL FOR RICHARDSON’S 
CLARISSA 


In the Modern Language Review for Octo- 
ber, 1912, Mr. H. G. Ward revives the ques- 
tion of relationship between Clarissa Harlowe 
and Rowe’s tragedy, The Fair Penitent. His 
detailed comparison, however, serves only to 
confirm Richardson’s own admission of simi- 
larity in the characters of Lovelace and Lo- 
thario, and throws no light on the original of 
Clarissa herself. In her case also Richardson 
offers testimony, indicating in a general way 
that she was drawn from actual middle-class 
life, of the sort he knew at first hand. “ We 
know there are some,” he declares in the Post- 
script, “and we hope there are many, in the 
British dominions . . . who, as far as occa- 
sion has called upon them to exert the like 
humble and modest, yet steady and useful vir- 
tues, have reached the perfections of a Clarissa.” 

Of one notable embodiment of steady and 


literative fourteenth century romance Morte Arthure 
has a noteworthy example. Ed. Brock. E. E. T. S. 
8, 1865. See ll. 2298-2305. 

1 Richardson’s Character of Lovelace,” pp. 494- 
498. 
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useful virtues Richardson should certainly have 
known, in the person of Mary Astell, who, 
after a residence of over twenty years in and 
about London, died there in 1731, the same 
year as the first Mrs. Richardson. George Bal- 
lard, in his Memoirs of British Ladies (1752), 
relates of her an incident which may well have 
come as current gossip to Richardson’s ears 
about the time of his bereavement. At any 
tate it appears a few years later in one of the 
most striking portions of Clarissa. Ballard’s 
version is as follows: 

“ At length, by a gradual decay of nature, 
being confined to her bed, and finding the 
time of her dissolution draw nigh, she ordered 
her coffin and shrowd to be made, and brought 
to her bed-side; and there to remain in her 
view, as a constant memento to her of her ap- 
proaching fate, and that her mind might not 
deviate or stray one moment from Gop, its 
most proper object.” ? 

It may not be amiss to consider briefly what 
further suggestions for his heroine Richardson 
may have found combined in the character of 
this somewhat mysterious advocate for women. 
He shared probably with most of London the 
knowledge that Mrs. Astell was modest even 
to prudery; that she endured disappointment 
and suffering with calm resignation; that she 
abjured rich social opportunities for a life of 
retirement and meditation. In books known 
or suspected to be hers he could find fairly 
consistent theories on woman’s education and 
interests, on love and marriage, and on ques- 
tions of morality and religion. She had a 
friend, the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, with 
whom she was on terms as intimate as those of 
Clarissa and Anna Howe. She practiced an 
abstinence in food, drink, and daily rest 
equalled only by the celebrated daily regimen 
Miss Howe describes. Even the persistent at- 
tendance at morning prayers characteristic of 
Clarissa’s decline finds example in a well-known 
custom of Mrs. Astell’s later life. “I have 
been told,” says Ballard, “that for several 
years before her death, she constantly walked 
from Chelsey to St. Martin’s church every 


? Memoirs, ed. 1775, p. 317. Cf. Richardson’s 
Works, ed. London, 1883, VIII, 208 ff. 
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Sunday, never regarding the inclemency or 
unseasonableness of the weather, purely to hear 
a celebrated preacher, whom she much admired 
for his excellent practical divinity.” * 

A public accepting An Essay in Defense of 
the Female Sex (1696) as the work of Mary 
Astell may have found some difficulty in 
squaring its theory of woman’s education with 
that laid down in others of her works, or for 
that matter with her own experience. Clarissa, 
who confesses herself “book-learned and a 
seribbler,” follows the plan of the Hssay in 
depending largely on translations for her Latin 
literature and in scorning mere pedantry, 
stresses with it the peculiar possibilities of 
women in literary activity, and like its author 
is not averse to social accomplishments, if they 
are useful ones. In general, however, her 
standards are the more severe ones of the real 
Mrs. Astell and her Serious Proposal to the 
Ladies. “She had begun,” according to Miss 
Howe, “to apply herself to Latin; and having 
such a critical knowledge of her own tongue, 
and such a foundation from the two others, 
would soon have made herself an adept in 
it.”* Mrs. Astell was known to have extended 
her Latin studies considerably in middle life. 
Clarissa, in condemning pedants, made excep- 
tions “in favour of men of sound learning, true 
taste, and extensive abilities,” particularly cer- 
tain “learned divines with whom she held an 
early correspondence.” * Mrs. Astell’s clerical 
friends and correspondents are well-known, in 
particular Dr. Atterbury and John Norris of 
Bemerton. The range of reading approved by 
both these ladies was limited to strict morality 
and solid learning, notwithstanding the kindly 
attitude of the Hssay toward Mrs. Behn and 
other playwrights. The proper scheme of edu- 
cation was that of the proposed “ Protestant 
Nunnery,”* affording a man’s equipment of 
learning, tempered with a woman’s pious mod- 
esty. The other function of the Nunnery, in 


5 Memoirs, p. 315. 

* Works, VIII, 464. 

Sloe. cit. 

*Cf. A Serious Proposal to the Ladies . . . By 
a Lover of her Sex [Mary Astell] 1694; and the Sec- 
ond Part, 1697. 
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affording religious seclusion from the world, 
appeals strongly to Clarissa amid the persecu- 
tions of her relatives. “ Were ours a Roman 
Catholic family,” she exclaims, “how much 
happier for me that they thought a nunnery 
would answer their views! ” 7 

On the relation of the sexes, Anna Howe, as 
foil to Clarissa, is made to say impetuous and 
extravagant things, but Miss Harlowe herself 
remains judicious and unembittered—more so, 
perhaps, than Mary Astell in her Reflections 
upon Marriage, though the theories are practi- 
cally identical. As that work advises, Clarissa 
keeps clearly in mind the immense odds against 
conjugal happiness, and has always considered 
that the safety of single life is preferable. 
The matrimonial motives the book most de- 
plores—wealth and personal attractiveness— 
are spurned by her in the two great decisions 
of her career. There is the same parallelism on 
the positive side. Clarissa’s ideal marriage is 
the familiar ‘ union of kindred souls’; and in 
her estimate of Lovelace, weighing the wit and 
understanding he has against the virtuous mind 
he has not, she keeps insisting against her will 
that he is not “the man.” Further, the right 
of a husband to dominate the household seems 
in both theories to rest on the same two points, 
his qualifications to govern and his methods of 
administration. The ideal husband, to which 
Mr. Hickman approximates, is respected by his 
wife for his obvious abilities, and in turn justi- 
fies all his decisions by the confirmation of her 
reason. Of the woman:—“let reason be the 
principal guide of her actions—she will then 
never fail of that true respect, of that sincere 
veneration, which she wishes to meet with, 
and which will make her judgment 
consulted, sometimes with a preference to a 
man’s own; at other times as a delightful con- 
firmation of his.” § 

Romantic love, which Anna Howe would dis- 
pose of as “cupidity” or a “ Paphian stimu- 
lus,” finds no place in the ideals of either of 
these ladies. Clarissa never confessed to more 
than a “conditional kind of liking” for Love- 


* Works, IV, 78. 
*Ibid., VIII, 149. 
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lace, while the writings of Mary Astell breathe 
a Platonism far too exalted to invite the broad 
jests of the Tatler. Both have much to say of 
the love of God as the supreme type of affection. 
This was the subject of Mrs. Astell’s published 
correspondence with John Norris of Bemerton, 
in which she was emphasizing and elucidating 
his views.’° Clarissa’s exalted friendship with 
Miss Howe looks forward to its perfection here- 
after, when they, “divested of the shades of 
body, shall be all light and all mind.” But it 
always yields place in her heart to this supreme 
love of God, who “ will have no rivals in the 
hearts of those he sanctifies.” 

Similarities like these, most of them involv- 
ing Richardson’s favorite theories of feminine 
excellence, might of course have arisen quite 
independent of any knowledge, on his part, of 
Mrs. Astell’s personality or opinions. No di- 
rect external evidence of acquaintance seems 
available. Yet the general interest and rather 
awed respect this good lady aroused in her fel- 
low-townsmen, coupled with Richardson’s ha- 
bitual concern in everything that looked to the 
welfare of “the sex,” makes it difficult to be- 
lieve that he could or would have overlooked 
Mary Astell among those who prominently dis- 
played Clarissa’s perfections, ‘as far as occa- 
sion had called upon them.’ It may be objected 
that, being thus admired, she should have found 
her way into John Duncombe’s Feminead, writ- 
ten in connection with Richardson’s immediate 
coterie in 1751.11. But Duncombe was celebrat- 
ing only such “female genius” as expressed 
itself in imaginative literature. 


A. H. UpnHam. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


° Nos. 32 and 63. 

2° Richardson’s acquaintance with the writings of 
Norris is indicated by a quotation from his verse in 
a letter of Belford, where the author is described as 
“a poetical divine, who was an excellent Christian.” 
(Works, VIII, 95-96.) 

“Printed in A Collection of Poems #n Four Vol- 
umes, London, 1770, IV, 186 ff. 
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CONTEMPORARY GERMAN FICTION 
AND NARRATIVE POETRY? 


As an appendix to the list of contemporary 
German fiction and narrative poetry published 
in Modern Language Notes, June, 1909, the 
following titles may be of interest: 

1. Novets.—Bartsch: Zwolf aus der Steier- 
mark, Vom sterbenden Rokoko, Das deutsche 
Leid, Schwammerl; Béhlau: Isebies; Ernst 
(Paul): Der schmale Weg zum Gliick; Ertl: 
Freiheit, die ich meine; Falke: Der Mann im 
Nebel, Die Stadt mit den goldenen Tiirmen; 
Louise von Frangois: Die letzte Reckenburge- 
rin, Die Stufenjahre eines Gliicklichen; Frens- 
sen: Klaus Hinrich Baas; Greinz: Aller- 
seelen; Halbe: Die Tat des Dietrich Stobius; 
Handel-Mazzetti: Meinrad Helmpergers denk- 
wiirdiges Jahr, Die arme Margaret, Stephana 
Schwertner ; Hauptmann (Carl) : Ismael Fried- 
mann; Hauptmann (Gerhart): Der Narr in 
Christo—Emanuel Quint; Hegeler: Frohe Bot- 
schaft; Heilborn: Josua Kersten; Hesse: Ger- 
trud ; Holzamer: Der Entgleiste; Huch (Fried- 
rich): Peter Michel; Huch (Ricarda): Die 
Geschichten von Garibaldi, Der grosse Krieg 
in Deutschland ; Lauff: Karrekiek, Pittje Pitt- 
jewitt; Lienhard: Oberlin; Meysenburg: Die 
Memoiren einer Idealistin; Presber: Von 
Leutchen die ich liebgewann; Schmitthenner: 
Das deutsche Herz; Schnitzler: Der Weg ins 
Freie; Schulte von Briihl: Die Revolutzer; 
Stegemann: Kreisende Becher; Stern (Adolf) : 
Die Ausgestossenen; Sudermann: Das hohe 
Lied; Vischer: Auch einer; Voigt-Diederichs: 
Nur ein Gleichnis; Wille: Die Abendburg; von 
Wolzogen: Der Erzketzer; Zahn: Einsamkeit. 

II. NovELETTES AND SHORT 
lau: Ratsmadelgeschichten; David: Vier Ge- 
schichten; Fischer (in Graz): Murwellen; 
Hartleben: Erzihlungen; Hauptmann (Carl) : 
Niachte; Hauptmann (Gerhart): Bahnwarter 
Thiel, Der Apostel; Herzog: Es gibt ein Gliick ; 
Kroger: Um den Wegzoll; Léns: Da draussen 
vor dem Tore; Mann (Thomas): Tristan; 
Voss: Rémische Dorfgeschichten. 

2A list of important German dramas that have 


appeared since 1871 was published in the New York 
Times Review of Books, February 16, 1913. 
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III. Narrative Portry.—Déubler: Das 
Nordlicht; Liliencron: Poggfred. 
Rupotr Tomo, JR. 


Columbia University. \> 


UBI SUNT HEROES? 


Professors Bright and Tupper long ago 
(MIN., vit, 94, 253 f.) called attention to the 
use of the wbi sunt formula in classical and me- 
dieval literature. Before their notes appeared, 
M. F. Batjushkov (Romania, xx, 13, 545) had 
already pointed out the use of this thought in 
Ephraim the Syrian, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
various medieval poets and homilists. More 
recently (MLN., xxiv, 257) the writer added 
Lydgate’s Like a Midsomer Rose to the list. It 
is of course found in several versions of the 
Debate of the Body and the Soul. 

It may be well to note that the idea of the 
all-compelling force of Death has not ceased to 
be a favorite, especially in Irish literature. In 
the Comhagall idir an mbds agus an othar 
(Dialogue between Death and the Sick Man, 
a modern poem of 566 lines), vv. 85-136, we 
have an interesting instance of its use. The 
author of the poem is unknown; it has been 
attributed to various persons: among others to 
Thomas Roche and to John Collins. It was 
edited with a translation by Patrick O’Brien 
in his Cnuasacht Chomhagall (Dialogues in 
Irish), Baile-dtha-cliath (Dublin), 1901, pp. 
443. As O’Brien’s small volume is rarely met 
with outside of Ireland, I quote Mr. O’Brien’s 
translation of the thirteen stanzas with which 
we are here concerned : 


Ah, Death! whose words are truth without disguise, 
Disclose where Sampson or great Cesar lies, 
Olympia’s son, the Macedonian heir, 

Or Hannibal who may with them compare. 


The faithful Jonathan where can we find, 

Or Solomon, the wisest of mankind; 

Jason, whose valour gained the golden fleece, . 
Or Hercules, the pride of ancient Greece? 


Or fierce Achilles, who made armies yield, 
Or Ajax, master of the seven-fold shield; 
Nestor the mellifluent Pylian sage, 

Or fierce Tydides* who did Mars engage? 


Where’s Hector brave, that daring prince of Troy, 
His country’s champion, bulwark, hope and joy; 
Priam whose sceptre did all Asia sway, 

Or Paris, who fair Helen bore away? 


1 Diomedes. 
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Where’s Cresus with his heaps of shining gold, 
Cadmus the first Beotian King of old, 

Cyrus, accustomed to fierce wars’ alarms, 

And mighty Xerxes with the world in arms? 


Where now is Herod base or Nimrod vain, 

Or Pharaoh, drownéd in the Erythrean main? 
Where Nero, tyrant of the Roman state, 

Or fell Antiochus, the reprobate? 


Where’s Bajazet with all his boast and might? 
Where’s Tamerlane who conquered him in fight? 
Where’s Arthur, who doth in our annals shine, 
Or Charlemagne with all his sceptered line? 


Where’s Venus, Pallas, or the wife of Jove, 
The three fair candidates of Ida’s grove? 
Where the gay nymphs of the Hesperian Plain? 
Where chaste Diana and her virgin train? 


The sweet-tongued Ovid for his wit expelled, 
Or Virgil who in tuneful verse excelled, 
Horace, who human errors could describe, 
Or Homer, prince of all the epic tribe? 


Our Irish chiefs to whom each power gave way, 
Lughaidh Mac Con, who loved superior sway, 
Lughaidh Lagha, who stretched Arthur on the plain, 
And brave Curaoi M6r, treacherously slain; 


Conall the grand, who fame in battle won, 
Cuchullain, or his more intrepid son; 

Naisi, who with Deirdre sought a distant land, 
Mae Lughaidh or Osgar of the Fenian band? 


Where are these kings, or men of high renown, 
These lords, these earls, and great ones of the gown, 
That they do not return and let us know 

The secret systems of the shades below? 


Are they there honoured, feasted and caressed, 
In ermine robes and shining tissue dressed, 
Sparkling in all the pageantry of pride 

They here on earth enjoyed before they died? 


To the above may be added a passage in Die 
Jobsiade, By Dr. Karl Arnold Kortum (part i, 
chap. 37), Miinster, 1784, 2d ed. Dortmund, 
1799, reprinted by Bobertag in Deutsche Na- 
tional-Litteratur, vol. 140, Berlin, 1883. 
Charles T. Brooks, in his translation of Die 
Jobsiade, Philadelphia, 1863, pp. 180 f., also 
quotes a passage from “Father Mulvaney’s 
Sarmon,” in Mrs. Hall’s Lights and Shadows 
of Irish Life, which was published in 1838, 
and the parts of which originally appeared in 
The New Monthly Magazine. ; 


S. NortTHup. 
Cornell University. 
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How a Man May Choose a Good Wife from a 
Bad, edited by A. E. H. Swaren (Materi- 
alien zur Kunde des dlteren Englischen 
Dramas, xxxv). Louvain: A. Uystpruyst, 
1912. 


Beyond a doubt, Professor Wilhelm Bang, 
in issuing his admirable series of Materialien, 
is doing much to facilitate the study of the 
Tudor-Stuart drama. The series contains not 
only accurate reprints of rare and often other- 
wise inaccessible plays, but also such invalu- 
able works as the facsimile of the first folio 
of Ben Jonson, Crawford’s Concordance to 
the Works of Thomas Kyd, Feuillerat’s Docu- 
ments Relating to the Office of the Revels, and 
Mrs. Stopes’s William Hunnis and the Revels 
of the Chapel Royal. Moreover, the series is 
vigorous, and is sturdily marching forward, 
with many new volumes promised for the im- 
mediate future. From among these may be 
singled out for particular notice the Loseley 
Mss., and the concordances to Marlowe and to 
Jonson. 

The latest volume of the series, How a Man 
May Choose a Good Wife from a Bad, will be 
heartily welcome to students of the early 
drama. Professor A. E. H. Swaen, of the 
University of Groningen, has reproduced the 
play from the first quarto, and has furnished 
the volume with a scholarly introduction and 
a mass of erudite notes. The play fully de- 
serves this honor, for it is one of the best of 
the anonymous dramas of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Its steady popularity in the first half of the 
seventeenth century is attested by editions in 
1602, 1605, 1608, 1614, 1621, 1630, and 1634. 
In modern times it has been reprinted by Bald- 
win in his Old English Drama, 1824-5, and by 
Hazlitt in his issue of Dodsley’s Old English 
Plays, 1874; but in these editions the text is 
far from satisfactory, and the critical appa- 
ratus negligible. Simultaneously with Pro- 
fessor Swaen’s reprint has appeared a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the play (indeed of 
the same copy, British Museum C. 34, b. 53) 
by Mr. John S. Farmer in The Tudor Fac- 
simile Teats. The latter, of course, is devoid 
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of introduction or notes; it serves, however, 
as a ready means to test the accuracy of Pro- 
fessor Swaen’s reprint. 

For such a test I have very carefully col- 
lated five pages of the reprint with the fac- 
simile, selecting the pages at random. I have 
found the reprint to vary in no jot or tittle 
from the original, except on page 83, where 
the catchword, Seeke, should not be followed 
by a period; and in this case Professor Swaen 
was misled by a small ink blotch on the paper. 

In discussing the bibliography of the early 
editions, Professor Swaen overlooks Mr. Greg’s 
List of Plays, and instead takes as the basis 
of his discussion Hazlitt’s Manual for the Col- 
lector and Amateur of Old English Plays. 
This oversight is unfortunate. Thus Pro- 
fessor Swaen might have added to his dis- 
cussion of the quarto of 1608, the existence of 
which (Hazlitt doubted, the fact that Greg 
describes a genuine copy of that edition in 
the Bodleian Library. Regarding the second 
quarto of 1605, Professor Swaen says: “The 
copy in the British Museum Library cata- 
logued with date of publication as 1605, is a 
defective one, the title and leaves up to B 
being wanting. I have not suc- 
ceeded in finding a copy bearing 1605 on the 
title-page, but have no doubt that Hazlitt had 
seen one; in that case the fragment in the 
British Museum may belong to that edition.” 
Yet Professor Swaen is apparently not con- 
‘vinced of the existence of this edition, and 
subsequently refers to it with a query 
(“1605?”). Mr. Greg, however, describes 
such an edition in the Bodleian Library, and 
assigns the imperfect British Museum copy to 
that edition. The Librarian of the Bodleian 
informs me that “the date 1605 is given plainly 
on the title-page.” 

For his text Professor Swaen has repro- 
duced the British Museum copy of the first 
quarto, 1602; and in his notes, he has recorded 
the significant variants in a copy of the 
third quarto, 1608, preserved in the Royal 
Library at The Hague. In two places the 
British Museum copy is slightly defective: 
“The two passages that cannot be read dis- 
tinctly in the British Museum copy I have 
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printed from the B [i.e., 1608] text.” Now 
it is true that the defective passages are short, 
and the missing words and letters few; it is 
also true that the edition of 1608 almost un- 
doubtedly gives the correct reading for these 
passages; yet we cannot help wondering why 
the Bodleian copy of the 1602 quarto was not 
consulted to supply the defective text; and 
still more, why the Bodleian copy was not col- 
lated with the British Museum copy for pos- 
sible variant readings, especially since the text 
of the play is unusually corrupt. Professor 
Swaen, furthermore, has not indicated what 
relations exist between the quartos of 1602 
and 1608 and the other quartos printed before 
the closing of the theatres. It still remains, 
therefore, for some one to collate two or more 
copies of the first edition, to collate the first 
and the second editions, and to point out the 
relations between the other early quartos. 

In dealing with the interesting question of 
authorship, Professor Swaen rejects the attri- 
bution of the play to Joshua Cooke. This 
attribution, which was made in a manuscript 
entry on the title-page of the British Museum 
copy, formerly in the possession of Garrick, is 
not supported by the slightest evidence. Joshua 
Cooke is otherwise unheard of, unless he is to 
be identified with John Cooke, the author of 
Green’s Tu Quoque. But, as Professor Swaen 
remarks: “There is [in H. M. C.] absolutely 
no similarity or point of agreement with John 
Cooke’s Green’s Tu Quoque.” 

In discussing the authorship, Professor 
Swaen does not observe, and no one, I believe, 
has noted the fact, that the play was attributed 
by William Winstanley, in The Lives of the 
Most Famous English Poets, 1687, p. 151, to 
Gervase Markham and William Sampson. 
This attribution, however, like many state- 
ments by Winstanley, is preposterous... Samp- 
son did not begin to write until 1624, and when 


*Professor Martin Wright Sampson furnishes me 
with the following note: “ Winstanley gets this from 
Edward Phillips’s Theatrum Poetarum (1675), p. 
194, where this play is attributed to Sampson and 
Marsham [sic]. To this attribution, Isaac Reed, the 
former owner of my copy, makes the marginal gloss, 
‘No.’ Phillips calls the play a Tragi-Comedy.” 
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How a Man May Choose was staged, he was 
only eleven years of age; nor does the play 
bear the slightest resemblance to the known 
works of Gervase Markham. 

After rejecting the untrustworthy attribu- 
tion of the play to Joshua Cooke, Professor 
Swaen attempts to prove that no less an au- 
thor than Thomas Heywood is responsible for 
its composition. With this conclusion every 
careful student of Heywood will, I think, agree. 
In a recent number of Englische Studien (xiv. 
30-44), I tried to put the attribution of the 
play to Heywood on a firm foundation by cit- 
ing numerous passages which find a more or 
Jess exact parallel in thought and in phrase- 
ology to passages in the undoubted works of 
Heywood. Since that paper was written, some 
two years ago, I have discovered not a few 
similar striking parallelisms. But more proof 
than is afforded by that article and by Pro- 
fessor Swaen’s introduction is not needed, I 
believe, to establish beyond a doubt Heywood’s 
authorship of this admirable drama. 

In discussing the source of the play, the 
editor says: “According to Langbain, Hazlitt, 
and Fleay, the incident of Anselme saving 
young Arthur’s wife by taking her out of the 
grave, and carrying her to his mother’s house 
is related in the ‘ Ninth Novel of The Pleas- 
ant Companion (printed in 8vo in London, 
1684) stil’d, Love in the Grave’ (Langbain, 
The Lives and Characters of the English Dra- 
matick Poets, p. 161). No such book is known 
to the authorities of the British Museum.” 
This is a rather summary treatment of Lang- 
baine. If, indeed, the book is not known to the 
authorities of the British Museum, it is known 
to other bibliographers. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the work may be found in Hazlitt’s 
Bibliographical Collections and Notes (Third 
Series, 1887), p. 258. Probably the story in 
The Pleasant Companion was based on Cin- 
thio’s Hecatommithi iii. v; the title-page 
describes the work as “Being a choice Col- 
lection of most excellent Stories, gathered 
from the Latin, French, Italian and Spanish 
Authors.” However that may be, there can 
be little doubt that the play was based on 
Cinthio’s novel—probably on Riche’s transla- 
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tion of it in his Farewell to Military Profession, 
1581, which Professor Swaen reprints in full. 

The influence of Shakespeare’s Much Ado 
About Nothing upon this play, though un- 
noted by scholars, seems to me to be obvious. 
Old Master Lusam, who attends at the elbow, 
and echoes, Old Master Arthur, seems to have 
been suggested by Verges. The description 
that Dogberry makes of the latter is quite ap- 
plicable to Old Lusam: “Goodman Verges, 
sir, speaks a little off the matter: an old man, 
sir, and his wits are not so blunt as, God help, 
I would desire they were; but, in faith, honest 
as the skin between his brows.” And old 
Master Arthur, at least in his relation to Old 
Master Lusam, resembles Dogberry. But 
Dogberry is honored by a much closer imita- 
tion in the self-important and verbose Justice 
Reason. Note, for example, the following 
(Il. 872-91) : 


Iust. Nay, stay, my friend, we must examine you. 
What can you say concerning this debate 
Betwixt young M. Arthur and his wife? 
Young Lu. Faith, just as much, I think, as you 
can say, 
And that’s just nothing. 
Iust. How, nothing? Come, depose him, take his 
oath, 
Swear him, I say; take his confession. 
Old Ar. What can you say, sir, in this doubtful 
case? 
Young Lu. Why nothing, sir. 
Tust. We cannot take him in contrary tales, 
For he says nothing still, and that same nothing 
Is that which we have stood on all this while. 
He hath confest even all, for all is nothing. 
Since nothing, then, so plainly is confest, 
And we by cunning answers and by wit 
Have wrought him to confess nothing to us, 
Write his confession. ; 
Old Ar. Why, what should we write? 
Iust. Why, nothing: heard you not as well as I 
What he confest? I say write nothing down. 


Much Ado was composed in 1599, and was 
doubtless very popular on the stage in 1600- 
1601, when How a Man May Choose was 
written. 

The Notes supplied by Professor Swaen are 
numerous and scholarly. I record below the 
additions and corrections which my reading of 
the play has suggested. 


] 
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Title-page. It seems highly unfortunate to 
have set up in type as a part of the regular 
title-page the untrustworthy manuscript note 
“written by Ioshua Cooke,” which was entered 
by some unknown person in ink on the title- 
page of the Garrick copy. At least brackets 
should have been used to indicate that the line 
was a manuscript insertion. 

L. 4. “The Exchange. The New Exchange 
in the Strand, built in 1609, is meant.” But 
the play was printed in 1602, and was written, 
probably, in 1601 or earlier. Of course the 
old, or Royal, Exchange built by Sir Thomas 
Gresham is referred to. 

Ll. 89, 90. “The second quarto has shrew.” 
And so frequently throughout the notes the edi- 
tion of 1608 is referred to as “the second 
quarto.” But in reality this is the third quarto. 

L. 109. Professor Swaen’s quotation from 
Ovid reproduces the modern text; it seems 
worth noting that the Elizabethan version is 
correctly quoted in the play, “ medica- 
bilis” instead of “sanabilis.” Cf. the same 
quotation in Middleton’s The Family of Love, 
iii. v; in Jones’s Adrasta, sig. C; in Sir Gyles 
Goosecap, |. 2270; and in The Wit of a Woman, 
sig. D, verso. 

L. 162. “ So that indeed my belly wambled. 
‘Wamble, to be disturbed with nausea.” But 
in this sentence the word is obviously used in 
its equally common meaning “to rumble” (a 
meaning which Professor Swaen also records). 
Without this meaning, the obscene jest of 1. 
164 is lost. 

L. 544. “In The Captives . ascribed 
to Heywood.” Here and elsewhere Professor 
Swaen regards the attribution of The Cap- 
tives to Heywood as very doubtful. In his 
Introduction, p. viii, he says: “If The Cap- 
tives; or The Lost Recovered is by Heywood, 
as its editor, A. H. Bullen, thinks”; and in a 
foot-note he gives some evidence from the 
peculiar use of certain words to show that Hey- 
wood was the author of the play. But the 
attribution of the play to Heywood does not 
rest upon the opinion of Mr. Bullen; we have 
on this point the authority of no less a person 
than Herbert, the Master of the Revels, 
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recorded at the time that he licensed the play 
for performance. 
Ll. 633-4: 


1. Boy. Forsooth my lessons torne out of my 
booke. 
Amin. Que caceris chartis deseruisse decat. 


Professor Swaen says: “The meaning of 634 
is not quite clear; perhaps caceris stands for 
laceris. The sense would then be: which you, 
should have left in your torn books.” Beyond 
a doubt caceris is connected with the Latin 
verb caco. The line seems to have been sug- 
gested by Catullus 36. 1: cacata charta. Pos-. 
sibly caceris is a corruption of the contracted 
form of the perfect subjunctive cacaris; or it 
may be a use of the present passive subjunc- 
tive for the active. The jest is too coarse for. 
translation. 

L. 647. “Quit mthi, no doubt the beginning: 
of a sentence in the grammar.” To be specific, 
this is the beginning of a long poem placed 
at the end of William Lilly’s Latin Grammar. 
The title of the poem is Carmen Gvillelmi 
Tnlii ad discipulos, de moribus. 

Ll. 668-672. Since the text of the play is. 
in many places corrupt, we may be justified in 
slightly emending these lines to read as fol-. 
lows: 


Pip. Queso preceptor, queso? for God’s sake do. 
not whip my Quid est gramatica. 

Ami. Not whip your Quid est gramatica? What’s 
that? 

Pip. Gramatica est that if I untrussed, you must 
needs whip me upon, the quid est gramatica. 


Compare this with the following passage in 
Heywood’s Wise Woman of Hogsden (ed. 1873,. 
v. 323) : 


Sen. Sir Boniface, quid est grammatica? 

Sir Bon. Grammatica est ars. 

Sir Harry. Fye, fye, no. more of these words, good’ 
Sir Boniface. 


Ll. 704-5. 
pupils: 


The schoolmaster says to his. 


He that minds trish trash, & will not have care of: 
his rodix 
He I wil be lish lash, and haue.a fling- at his podia,, 
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Professor Swaen rightly alters podiz to poder; 
but he has difficulty with the word rodiz, or 
rodex: “I suppose rodiz is meant for a play- 
ful latinization of road in connection with the 
preceding vbi fuistis.” Since the error of c 
for r is one of the commonest of Elizabethan 
misprints, I suggest that for rodex we read 
codez, 1.e., books, lessons. 

L. 1004. “It is difficult to see whether the 
e of thankes is broken, or whether it is 
‘thank’s.’” Professor Swaen prints the word 
as thank’s; but Farmer’s Photographic Fac- 
simile shows very clearly that the word is 
thankes. 

L. 1066. “That bare Anatomy, that Iack a 
Lent.” Professor Swaen calls attention to the 
somewhat unusual use of the phrase Jack a 
Lent. Cf. Heywood’s The Foure Prentises (ed. 
1874, 11. 186): “ You olde Anatomy 
you old Jack a lent.” 

L. 1071. That Stockfish, that poore Iohn, 
that gut of men. “No doubt Brabo thinks of 
the dried guts used for violin strings.” May 
not gut be here used as a term of opprobrium? 
The sense would be “that gut of humanity.” 

L. 1076. “grim Malkin. No doubt an at- 
tempt at etymologizing! B has the same 
spelling.” The meaning of this note is not 
clear. Grim-malkin was a very common 
spelling of the word; cf. Baldwin’s Beware 
the Cat, 1561-82; and for other examples see 
the NV. HZ. D. under “ Grimalkin.” It would be 
more correct to say that Aminadab selected 
this spelling of the word for the sake of the pun. 

Ll. 1292-5. “Something is wrong here.” 
I suggest that for being in 1. 1293 we read 
buying. 

Ll. 1360-1: 


Pater & mater, father and mother 
Frater & soror, sister and brother. 


Not only for the translation, but also for the 
metre, we should read “ Soror & frater.” The 
lines, perhaps, should be printed thus: 


Pater et mater 
Father and mother 
Soror et frater 
Sister and brother. 
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L. 136%. “Both A and B have ‘I haue I 
got thee.’ The metre is correct. Perhaps we 
should read: I (ay), I have got thee.” The 
original reading seems to me much the better. 
“Ay, have I got thee?” is addressed joyfully 
to the vial of poison which Arthur has just 
snatched from the hand of Aminadab; cf. 1. 
1409: “OI am glad I haue thee.” 

L. 1518. “Pip. M. Hue, as welcom as 
heart can tel, or tong can think.” Possibly 
an echo of Bottom’s speech: “The eye of man 
hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, 
man’s hand is not able to taste, his tongue to 
conceive, nor his heart to report, what my 
dream was.”—M. N. D. IV. i. Heywood 
often shows the influence of Shakespeare. 

L. 1578. Young Arthur, the host, says to 
his guests, who are ready to seat themselves 
at the banquet: “Gentles, put ore your legges.” 
Professor Swaen comments: “ evidently ‘ cross 
your legs, sit down.” I am unable to furnish 
other examples.” I have heard the phrase 
used in country houses where the guests at 
meals sat on benches. Expanded, the phrase 
would be: “Gentles, put your legs over the 
bench.” 

L. 1625. Clearly this line is spoken by 
Pipkin, not by Aminadab. 

L. 1639. The Parson of Pancridge. A com- 
mon name, apparently, for the “ convenient 
parson” of Tudor-Stuart days. See Middle- 
ton’s The Fair Quarrel, ed. Bullen, IV. 272; 
A Woman is a Weathercock, ed. Haz.-Dods., 
XI. 33; and the Vicar of Pancridge in Jon- 
son’s Tale of a Tub. 

L. 1788 wy lowe: a misprint for my loue. 
Cf. Farmer’s facsimile. 

Ll. 1956-7: 


Mean time vnloose your sachels & your bookes, 
Draw, draw, and take you to your lessons boyes. 


“T fail to see the meaning of draw, thus used 
absolutely.” Possibly the schoolmaster meant 
“Draw your books from your satchels.” He 
may have had vaguely in mind the use of the 
word as applied to the sword. 

L. 2050. “ We will be married in a lawless 
Church. N. E. D. gives no light.” Probably 
the reference is to such a church as that pre- 
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sided over by the Parson of Pancridge, or the 
Parson of Fanchurch. 

L. 2096. Tis salfe: a misprint for Tis false. 
See Farmer’s facsimile. 

Ll. 2320-1: 


To attach the murderer, he once hangd and dead, 
His wealth is mine: pursue the slave thats dead. 


Apparently the word dead at the end of 
the second line was caught by the typesetter 
from the line above. I suggest that we sub- 
stitute for it the word fled. 

L. 2547, on my knee I begges; so the ori- 


ginal, but read on my knees I begge. 
Ll. 2609-12: 


Hei mihi, what shuld I say, the poison giué I denay: 

He took it perforce fr6 my hands, and domine why 
not I 

Got it of a gentleman, he most freely gaue it, 

Aske he knew me, a means was only to haue it. 


This passage seems hopelessly corrupt; ll. 2610 
and 2612 seem to have been pied. The mean- 
ing of Aminadab’s speech, however, is clear 
from other passages in the play. I have at- 
tempted to reconstruct the verse as follows: 


Hei mihi what should I say, 


‘ The poison given I denay, 


He took it perforce from my hand, 
And domine why I not understand. 
I got it of a gentleman, 

He most freely gave it 

As he knew my meaning was 

Only rats to have it. 


The change of hands to hand has some sanc- 
tion from 1. 2614, in which Young Arthur, in 
corroborating the statement of the school- 
master, uses in a certein measure the same 
language: “Tis true, I tooke it from this 
man perforce, And snatcht it from his hand.” 
The author’s mind would naturally repeat the 
singular form. The construction “I not un- 
derstand ” is common with Heywood. In the 
last line, the addition of the word rats is sug- 
gested by Il. 1305-1315, and ll. 2627-8. 

L. 2737. Here lives perpetuall toy, nere 
burning woe. So in the original editions; but 
for nere read here. 
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Students of Heywood, as well as students 
of the Tudor-Stuart drama in general, will 
be grateful to Professor Swaen for placing 
within their reach so accurate a reprint of 
this fine old play, furnished with so valuable 
an introduction and body of notes. 


JOsEPH Quincy ApAMs, JR. 


Cornell University. 


RECENT FRENCH GRAMMARS 


A New French Grammar based on the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Terminology, by E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1912. 211 pp. 

Fundamentals of French Grammar with il- 
lustrative texts, exercises, and vocabularies, by 
Witt1aAM B. Snow. New York, Holt, 1912. 
xi + 267 pp. 

Essentials of French, by Victor E. Fran- 
cois. New York, American Book Company, 
1912. 426 pp. 


It is the feeling of many teachers that the 
really satisfactory French grammar has not 
yet been written. Perhaps this accounts for 
the appearance almost simultaneously of three 
new grammars. The first comes to us 
from England, and we wish to say at the 
outset that in many ways it is excellent. Mr. 
Sonnenschein evidently knows his French thor- 
oughly and, what is more, has the qualities of 
logic and orderliness, so that he notes for us 
clearly, and often with real psychological fe- 
licity, not only the most important traits, but 
also the minor peculiarities of French acci- 
dence and syntax. It would be pleasant to 
comment at length upon the results of these 
qualities; but there is another thing in his 
book which has a prior right to our attention, 
since it is of vital importance not merely to 
the success of this particular grammar but of 
all French grammars to be written in future. 
Mr. Sonnenschein was the chairman of an 
English committee appointed to consider “the 
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simplification and the unification of the ter- 
minologies and classifications employed in the 
grammars of the different languages.”? This 
committee, representing eight different lan- 
guage associations, after twenty-six meetings 
in 1909, 1910, and 1911, has published a report 
in which it makes certain specific recom- 
mendations.* Will recommendations made 
upon such general lines prove practical when 
tested by the grammar of any particular lan- 
guage? Such is the question which must occur 
to many people—especially at a time when our 
own American committee is preparing its re- 
port. Mr. Sonnenschein’s book, sticking close 
to the recommendations of the English com- 
mittee, is above all an experiment fitted to help 
answer this question. 

To start with, let us take two minor points. 
Recommendation XIII, Note 2, of the English 
report, reads: “The terms Article and Nu- 
meral should be used to designate not separate 
parts of speech but subdivisions of other parts 
of speech.” This has led Mr. Sonnenschein to 
write, on page 15: “The definite article is a 
demonstrative adjective ;” whereas on page 36 
he writes: “The demonstrative adjective is 
ce, cet, cette. . .” The English report makes 
a distinction between an epithet and a predi- 
cate adjective, a distinction which, though of 
no advantage to French, Mr. Sonnenschein 
adopts.* A more important point is involved 
in the attempt to follow the recommendation 
“that the terms protasis and apodosis be aban- 
doned, and that the terms [f-clause be used for 
the Clause of Condition and Then-clause for 
the Main Clause.”* Unfortunately, in French, 
among all the possible expressions used to in- 
troduce a conditional clause, the word, si (‘if’) 
is unique and requires special rules; e. g., si 
je suis, si javais, as against quand méme 
(dans le cas ou, au cas ou, ete.) je serais, and 
pourvu que (en cas que, etc.) je sois. The 


* The Committee’s report, p. 3; see infra, n. 2. 

*On the Terminology of Grammar, being the Re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Ter- 
minology. London, John Murray, 1911. 

°T. of G., Recommendation III; Sonnenschein, 
§ 256. 

*T. of G., Rec. XII, note 1. 
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Committee’s term “If-clause” either must 
mean a clause introduced by si (in which case 
“ protasis ” would still be needed for other 
conditional clauses), or it is taken generically 
to include all conditional clauses. This last 
meaning, which seems to be that of the English 
Committee, appears illogical and misleading. 
Indeed it has misled Mr. Sonnenschein himself 
at least once. “If-clause” as used by him in 
§ 295 can only mean a clause introduced by 
si; whereas such an interpretation in § 314 
would deprive his statement of the wider ap- 
plication it deserves. Another recommendation 
of the Committee has affected the whole first 
part of this grammar, viz.: “That the names 
of cases” (Nom., Voc., Acc., Gen. and Dat.) 
“be used, so far as case-names are found to 
be needful, in French.”* Mr. Sonnenschein 
has found them needful quite a distance! His 
arrangement of the definite article gives: 
“Nom. and Acc., le or Il’; Gen., du or de I’; 
Dat., au or al’,” etc., ete. He also writes out 
genitive and dative forms for the interrogative 
adjective quel and for the interrogative pro- 
noun lJequel.? Why does he not continue, and 
do likewise for the possessive pronoun le mien, 
the demonstrative pronoun celui, and the dem- 
onstrative adjective ce, cette? And still more, 
if he is to be thorough, why not at least men- 
tion cases for nouns, so that the student may 
know how to put noun and adjective together 
on the analogy of dieses Mannes and illius 
hominis? ® 

This matter is connected, of course, with the 
far more important question whether it is ad- 
visable in French to teach by cases at all (with 
the exception, of course, of the dative of the 
personal pronouns). As a result of the plan 


57. of G., Rec. XXXVI. 

*§ 14. 

106, 110. 

99, 101, 102. 

*It is unnecessary to state that we consider all 
this paraphernalia as hampering as it is unprofit- 
able. That Mr. Sonnenschein himself has found it 
hard to handle is seen by the following: “ Before 
words beginning with an aspirate h the vowel of the 
nominative (masc. and fem.) of the article is pro- 
nounced and written” (§ 16). What about the 
vowel of the accusative? ‘ 
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adopted in this grammar, the prepositions de 
and @ seem little more than mere case signs, 
like the -i and -o of the Latin second declension. 
And yet even though this cumbersome repeti- 
tion of the so-called genitive and dative cases 
were carried out consistently throughout the 
paradigms, it would fail to cover the ground. 
Mr. Sonnenschein himself has found it advis- 
able to supplement it. In treating the relatives, 
instead of writing “Gen., de qui; Dat., d qui,” 
he has designated this gui as a “Special form 
after a preposition.”?° It might be well to 
apply this method still further and to replace 
case-forms by just this designation when ex- 
plaining the relatives lequel** and quoi,? and 
the interrogative pronouns qui and quoi.%* In 
the first place, they are, before all else, the 
forms to be used as the objects of all preposi- 
tions and not merely of de and d; and, in the 
second place, we are not sure that, after all, 
for English speaking pupils, there is a real 
advantage in identifying the special combina- 
tions of de and @ plus a noun with the genitive 
and dative cases of more highly inflected lan- 
guages. The uses of such combinations do not 
coincide with the use of real genitives and real 
datives with sufficient regularity to warrant a 
very close association of the two. Not to go 
beyond the facts brought out by this very 
grammar, we note that d-phrases are often used 
when, within the French language itself, they 
could not be replaced by a dative pronoun; ** 
and Mr. Sonnenschein himself notes that six 
out of the thirteen adverbial uses of the de- 
clauses correspond to the Latin uses of the 
ablative, not of the genitive.** This being the 
case, is it not more practical to call the com- 
binations de-+ noun and noun what they 
really are, i. e., “ de-phrases ” and “ d-phrases,” 


$117. The reason for this was, we suppose, the 
existence of the form dont. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, this dont is no more a real genitive than is the 
phrase de qui. 

™§ 118; referring to things, as distinguished from 
qui referring to persons. 

*§ 119. 

108. 

394-403. 

%* Page 153, note 3. 
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and then, if we like, compare the uses of these 
phrases with the genitives and the datives of 
Latin, rather than to put upon a French con- 
struction a Latin name which does not fit it 
exactly? In the end, if we wish to under- 


stand the real subtleties of French we shall 


have to study de and d, like en, sans, etc., as 
prepositions having uses all their own.** 

The English Committee’s desire to unify and 
harmonize has led to the abolition of certain 
form-groups and their names, among them 
some which are of great assistance in teaching 
French grammar. One of these is the parti- 
tive article. In connection with the declension 
of the indefinite article, the pupil is told that 
‘boys’ is des garcons (Nom. and Acc.), de 
gargons (Gen.), and des gargons (Dat.)." 
Beyond this, he gets no explanation of partitive - 
forms until he meets them again under “ geni- 
tive phrases” in the Syntax (Part II of the 
book).?® Similarly, no recognition was given 
by the English Committee to the distinction 
between such forms as me and moi.2® Such 
characteristic features of French grammar 
must be emphasized if we are to present the 
peculiarities of the language with the definite- 
ness necessary for successful teaching. 

In treating the verbs, certain changes were 
made in the nomenclature of the tenses. The 
most important of these changes is the adop- 
tion of the names “ Future in the Past” and 
“Future Perfect in the Past,” for the Condi- 
tional and the Conditional Past respectively.” 
Perhaps the most interesting section of Mr. 
Sonnenschein’s book is that in which he picks 
out modern usages showing traces of the origi- 
nal meanings of these tenses.” It seems to us, 
however, that neither Mr. Sonnenschein nor the 


English Committee has taken sufficiently into 


account the change that the meaning of the 


7° We cannot find any mention of de + adjective, 
as used in expressions like quelque chose de bon. 

7§ 19. 

414. 

” Six out of twenty-four members of the Commit- 
tee, however, expressed their formal regret at this 
omission; see 7. of G., Addendum, p. 40. 

of G. Rec. XL, XLII, note 2. 

™§ 310. 
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Conditional has undergone in reaching its most 
modern signification.2? “It denotes what is 
likely to happen, subject to certain conditions 
of the present or future,” says Mr. Sonnen- 
schein and he calls this modern meaning “ con- 
ditioned futurity.”** Does this cover entirely 
such a sentence as “If he were here, I should 
be glad, S’il était ici, je serais content” ? Is 
this not rather a conditioned present? ** 

As may readily be seen from the above, the 
criticism which we would make of the gram- 
mar is this: it distorts the modern language. 
It encumbers French with barren distinctions 
(the cases; “ epithet ” versus “ predicate adjec- 
tive,” etc.), and by stressing historical gram- 
mar and using Latin as more or less of a 
guide, it does not lay sufficient emphasis upon 
the essential and characteristic traits of the 
language as it stands to-day (no methodical 
recognition of pronoun forms to be used after 
prepositions other than de and 4; the “ present ” 
value of the conditional; the distinction be- 
tween the disjunctive and the conjunctive pro- 
nouns; the partitive article). Yet in spite of 
this, A New French Grammar leaves with us 
the impression of being a good book.?* Whether 
its merits are due to the influence of the Eng- 
lish Committee or, as we believe, to Mr. Son- 
nenschein’s own personal knowledge of French 
and French grammar, it is certainly to be 
recommended. Unfortunately, being divided 
sharply into Accidence and Syntax, having no 
exercises, and aiming rather to record facts 
than to present its material in a form readily 
learned by young pupils, it can be of little use 
in our schools. 


=“ A’ remote possibility as to what may happen 
in the future regarded from the present standpoint ” 
says the 7. of G., § XLIII, note 2. 

312. 

™* Compare “ conditional possibility,” the term used 
by Clédat; see Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Lyon, Vol. 1, pp. 77-86. 

> We have noted a few surprising omissions; e. g., 
that of ce in the diagram of the demonstrative pro- 
noun (§ 102). Even § 104 has only ceci and cela, 
with no example of ce alone, as in c’est, ce quit, etc. 
After § 350, there should come another paragraph 
giving such uses of the subjunctive as Voila un plaisir 
que peu de personnes eussent gotté; cf. § 317. 
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The Fundamentals of French Grammar is - 
primarily destined for school use. Any book 
by so experienced and successful a teacher as 
Mr. Snow must compel the attention of his - 
brother teachers. The volume before us is par- 
ticularly interesting in that it attacks its sub- 
ject from an original: standpoint. Mr. Snow ~ 
believes that “one should never do for the 
pupil what the latter can profitably do for him- 
self.”* Accordingly, throughout the first. part 
of the book, each new topic is headed by a 
set of illustrative: sentences which it is the - 
purpose of the subsequent remarks to clarify 
and explain. Care is at all times taken not to - 
explain more than: is absolutely necessary, the - 
student being required ‘to do some of the work’ 
himself. In the section dealing with the femi- 
nine of adjectives, for instance, no feminine - 
forms are given (except in the illustrative sen- 
tences) ; the student. is merely supplied with 
masculine forms which he is asked to put into - 
the feminine according to-a given rule. The - 
complete tenses of verbs are never written out; - 
the student is taught the necessary rules and 
writes out the tense himself from the principal 
parts of the verb in question. Mr. Snow fur- - 
ther believes-that “irregular forms should be - 
attacked early . . . while one form is as 
easy to memorize as another.” ? Thus, for in- 
stance, the very first lesson on verbs includes - 
a striking variety (donner, prendre, savoir, dire, | 
etc.*) and, as it is part of his system to teach - 
by tenses and’ not. by conjugations, the pupil ' 
is immediately told how to form the singular - 
of the present indicative of all these verbs. 

It is pleasing to note throughout this book - 
the author’s evident desire to present each sub- 
ject in a form suggested by his own class-room 
experience. Nevertheless, considering the book 
as a whole, we must mention certain unfortu- - 
nate features which are, in a measure, the de- 
fects of its merits. The effort to stimulate the . 
pupil’s observation and at the same time to. 
explain what he may have noticed, is apt to. 
lead to roundabout, processes of either state-. 


> 


1P. iv. 
iv. 
23;°§ 38. 
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i 
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ment or reasoning.* At times, too, Mr. Snow 
seems to give the pupil hardly enough guid- 
ance ;* while at others—especially when no ex- 
ample is given—it is hard even for the experi- 
enced teacher to understand the application of 
an explanation. The originality of the 
method of presentation is responsible also, no 
doubt, for a certain lack of arrangement. The 
fullest treatment of the adjectives, for instance, 
is found under nouns,’ where, as a result of 
this association, the unwary student might 
easily infer that he had a right to coin a 
feminine noun from any masculine noun ac- 
cording to the rules applying to adjectives; 
e. g., servitrice from serviteur and canarde 
from canard! Intending to be brief,’ why 
should Mr. Snow introduce the accidence used 
by seventeenth century writers?® And why, 
especially, introduce into the text itself the 
name of Paul Passy, accompanied by a foot- 
note at the bottom of the page??® Equally 
disconcerting is the way in which the most ele- 
mentary explanations ** rub elbows with tech- 
nical terms such as “ uvular,” “ atonic,” “ sub- 
stantive concept,” and “ periphrastic form.” ™* 

Turning now to matters of detail, we men- 
tion a few of the points that have arrested our 
attention. It seems to us a mistake, when 
speaking of the omission of the article in par- 
titives, to discard the usual division devoted to 
negatives; Mr. Snow includes je ne mange 
jamais de grenouilles under the heading “ Par- 
titives introduced by the prepositions sans or 
de.”** But how is the unaided student to as- 
sociate the de with the negative? Under the 
heading “Ce and JI as Subject,” ** we would 
suggest that such sentences as ce sera @ faire 


*E. g., p. 28, § 46; p. 96, § 136. 

5 E. g., p. 131, § 200; the first sentence set for the 
pupil to change. 

*B. g., p. 46, § 68; the first sentence of the ex- 
planation. 

*P. 91, § 128. 

*See p. iii, second sentence. 

*P. 119, § 170. 

*P. 65, § 97. 

™ FB. g., p. 13, § 20. 

2 Pp. 28, 96, 56. 

*P. 21, § 36, 2. 

“P. 107, § 147. 
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demain and ce n’est pas plus difficile que ga be 
connected with c’est un étau and savoir, c’est 
pouvoir, and not, as they are by Mr. Snow, 
with il est facile de faire cela. The fact seems 
to be that the French ce, being not so vigor- 
ously demonstrative as the English ‘this’ or 
‘that,’ has a wider application and is used to 
designate whatever one cannot or does not 
care to identify with a noun having a definite 
gender and number. Having once established 
this idea of the demonstrative, our rules are 
easily given: (1) If English ‘it’ is such a 
demonstrative, always use ce**, and (2) If the 
pronoun is not demonstrative, use the inflected 
il whenever étre is followed by a predicate 
adjective, otherwise use ce.1® In the treatment 
of the verbs there is a very unfortunate juxta- 
position. “ Dropping the vowel of the infini- 
tive ending,” says Mr. Snow, “sometimes 
brings together consonants that do not blend 
well, such as two liquids (1, n, r) and this 
requires further changes in the stem,” a state- 
ment followed almost immediately by such 
forms as aller, irai; étre, serait; and faire, 
ferat!** The appearance now of y, now of i, 
in the various forms of croire, employer, as- 
seoir, etc., Mr. Snow explains under the head- 
ing of “Orthographic Conventions,” and he 
says: “Certain verbs use the letter y before a 
pronounced vowel and i before mute e or a 
consonant.” ** This can hardly be an “ ortho- 
graphic” convention, since Mr. Snow’s own 
phonetic transcription shows a different pro- 
nunciation for y and 7 in employons and em- 
ploient. More than this, it is well to remem- 
ber that where two spellings are allowed, e. g., 
paye and paie, two pronunciations certainly 
exist in modern speech.'® 


*% It would be well to note that the rules here given 
apply solely to il and ce as subjects of étre and even 
then only provided étre has its ordinary meaning. 
When étre indicates time or position, for instance, 
they do not obtain. 

* The exceptions are the same as those given by 
Mr. Snow. 

™P. 69, § 99. These forms cannot of course be 
considered as examples of the preceding statement. 

*P. 29, § 47. 

* However close the connection, if any, may be 
between the written and the spoken forms. 
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In summing up, we would say that this book 
is an interesting experiment. It evidently 
has as a foundation a collection of helpful 
notes prepared for class-room use. Whether 
or not the author has been able to construct 
upon this foundation a new system of grammar 
which teachers in general will find satisfactory, 
we are unable to say. The only fair testi for a 
volume written along these lines is a year’s use 
in the class-room.?° 


Our third grammar, Essentials of French, is 
also fitted primarily for school-room use rather 
than for reference. In general Mr. Frangois’s 
manner of exposition is this: he heads each 
paragraph with a number of illustrative sen- 
tences, stating immediately below these the 
point he wishes to make; thereupon follows a 
vocabulary (with ample repetition from one 
lesson to the next) ; and finally come exercises 
in translation from French into English and 
from English into French with the occasional 
addition of an interesting reading lesson. The 
novelty of the book—as far as it is a novelty— 
lies in the application of the principle that 
“on n’apprend bien une langue qu’en la com- 
parant 4 une autre déja connue.”? This leads 
at times to an interesting way of putting 
things, such as, for instance, on p. 248: “ He 


*For the benefit of those desiring to make this 
test, we add the following suggestions and cor- 
rections: 

Page 10, “ petiole” is in English pronounced as 
written, not with ti—s or sh, as the statement would 
perhaps suggest.—Page 7, cross out the sentence 
about the tilde; otherwise the student will take it 
for a regular sign of French orthography.—P. 12, 
the phonetic alphabet should be so placed as to be 
helped by the French sounds explained on p. 30.— 
Page 41, the answers to the exercises appear by mis- 
take at the foot of the page in the transcription.— 
Page 126, hier, 1a, té6t should receive special mention; 
to the beginner they seem quite as “short, common 
and unstressed ” as trop and to be entitled to occupy 
the same position——In general, though perhaps con- 
trary to the general plan of the work, the insertion 
of cross references and the translation of French 
sentences quoted as examples would, in our esti- 
mation, greatly add to the usefulness of this book. 

*See the title page; also the preface, p. 3. 
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is, she is, . . are translated by il est, elle est, 
when answering the questions . . What is 
his, her, profession, business, nationality, etc.,” 
whereas “ He is, she is . . are translated by 
c'est answering the question 

Who is he or she?”’? or such as the statement 
on p. 165: “Notice . . that plusieurs is not 
followed by de except when of is expressed in 
English.” 

Taken as a whole, this Essentials of French 
is a careful and accurate piece of work. It will 
not do at all for those who believe in master- 
ing the various divisions of elementary gram- 
mar one at a time. This is not its aim. By 
those, on the other hand, who wish to give their 
pupils parts of various subjects in each lesson 
and to keep many threads going simultaneously, 
it will no doubt be found very satisfactory. 
Indeed it is remarkably free from the ob- 
securities and slips which this somewhat 
scrappy method of treatment encourages. 
We have, however, noted a few. Given 
without further explanation,’ it is hard to 
get the meaning of two such statements as: 
“ Pas is usually omitted in subjunctive clauses 
when the main clause is negative or impliedly 
so” * (What about vous n’étes pas content que 
nous ne soyons pas en retard?), and: “The 
preposition d is expressed in French and fol- 
lowed by the stressed or disjunctive personal 
pronoun object . . whenever the personal 
pronouns me, te, nous, vous, se are direct ob- 
jects.” ° In § 672, there appears not obscurity, 
but what we are tempted to call an error. Mr. 
Francois states that “if the noun is repre- 
sented by en” (as in the second part of Ces 
fleurs sont jolies: il y en a de blanches, de 
rouges, et de jaunes), “de alone and not des 
is used.” This rule is not, we think, generally 
followed in France. In the treatment of 


*Mr. Francois adds here “or when the predicate 
is modified by an adjective of quality.” 

* The pupil can hardly be expected to use the illus- 
trative sentences for anything more than confirma- 
tion of the statements made below them. 

*§ 620. 

5§ 584. We need some indication that this rule 
refers to the use of two pronouns with the same 
verb, otherwise the pupil might write I1 voit @ nous= 
He sees us. 
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“verbs, we should suggest, as a help in teaching 
‘ the irregularities of verbs like acquérir, mourir, 
valoir, etc., the use of seven principal parts, 
4. @., the addition of the Future and the Pres. 
Subjunctive. In general, throughout the book, 
‘we should suggest that when giving the first 
‘simple rules which are to be modified in later 
‘lessons, Mr. Francois should more frequently 
prepare the pupil for such subsequent modifi- 
-eations. With the average pupil a first impres- 
‘sion is very tenacious. Having learned in 
*§ 501 that a repeated conjunction is replaced 
by que “followed by the tense and the mood 
‘required by the first conjunction,” he may find 
it difficult to remember the rule given in § 520 
‘to the effect that “que replacing the conjunc- 
“tion si, is followed by the subjunctive.” 

No notice of this trustworthy grammar 
‘would be complete without mention of the ap- 
‘pendix, where may be found tabulated in fairly 
‘convenient form those paradigms of which the 

disjecta membra are to be found in the pre- 
‘ceding pages. 
A. G. H. Sprers. 

Haverford College. 


“Consuelo, comedia en tres actos y en verso, por 
ADELARDO LOPEZ DE AyaLa. Edited with 
introduction and notes by AuRELIO M. Es- 
‘prnosa. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
‘1911. 16mo., x +212 pp. 


No other of Ayala’s plays has, to my knowl- 
“edge, received editing for the use of American 
‘students. In his preface, Professor Espinosa 

indicates that the present volume is destined 
“for use in the advanced Spanish classes of the 
“colleges and universities of the United States.” 
Ayala’s position in the last century is that of a 
dramatic poet whose work aided largely the 
‘reéstablishment of correct theatrical taste in 
‘Spain, who defined and established rules of 
‘dramatic art in conformity with the modern 
spirit, and who reconciled warring schools and 
tendencies. While the difficulties of the au- 
thor’s style are not unusually great, the general 
‘excellence of his work, and of the present play 
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in particular, from the view-point of artistic 
literary workmanship, and the remarkable 
adaptability of its plot to logical analysis, make 
the text chosen a singularly happy one for 
classes whose members may be supposed to be, 
at least to some extent, students of literature 


-as such. Pupils of this grade will have the 


added advantage of being able to study the play 
in the light of the author’s own analysis of its 
plot and characters,—a fact worthy of more 
attention than the mere mention in the editor’s 
preface. Finally, the introductory material in- 
cludes a list of the principal sources of bio- 
graphical and critical material. 

The introduction, which aims at suggestive- 
ness rather than completeness, acquaints the 
student with the essential facts in the author’s 
life and with his position in literary history.. 
I note, however, a few errors of detail. There 
is no play of Ayala’s entitled La Primita y el 
luto; La primita y el tutor is no doubt in- 
tended. The author’s university career at Se- 
ville was limited to a year or so and he could 
hardly have finished the course. It is not made 
clear that Los dos Guzmanes and the play of 
the same name mentioned on the following 
page are the same early effort, written in 1843 
at the age of sixteen and played for the first 
time March 20, 1851. Castigo y perdén (the 
definite articles do not appear on the title 
page) was first produced November 21, 1851. 
Ayala was president of the lower house of the 
Spanish Cortes, the Congreso de los Diputados, 
not of the Cortes itself. 

The editor follows Fitzmaurice-Kelly (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed. s. v. Ayala) 
and Blanco Garcia (p. 175) in giving the date 
of Ayala’s death as January 30, 1879. P.A. 
de Alarcén (Preface to vol. vir of the Obras, 
p- 8), and J. O. Picén (Autores dramaticos 
contempordneos, vol. 11, p. 398), as well as the 
writer of the article in Montaner y Simén’s 
Diccionario enciclopédico, give December 30 of 
the same year (1879). Alarcén and Picén were 
writing but a few years after the death of the 
dramatist and must have known him well. 
Conclusive evidence is furnished, however, by 
the Madrid dispatch to the London Times of 
December 31, 1879. This dispatch, dated De- 
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cember 30, 1879, puts his death “at 3 o’clock 
this afternoon, after a short illness,” and adds 
that “he was universally respected both for 
his personal merits and his conscientious con- 
duct during a long political career.” 

Finally, some account of the principles of 
Spanish versification would add to the con- 
venience of the book for those students who 
may not have at hand either of the two excellent 
articles mentioned in the preface. 

The text followed is that of the Coleccién de 
escritores castellanos dramdticos, Obras com- 
pletas de D. Adelardo Lépez de Ayala, v. III 
(1882), the accentuation being slightly altered 
in some cases to conform to present day rules. 
Galician words appear in italics. 

The notes are very full and cover practically 
all of the points which should present diffi- 
culty to advanced students. The frequent 
grammatical references to Ramsey and to Bello- 
Cuervo are of great utility. The translations 
are rather numerous (some teachers might per- 
haps find them too much so), but they refer, 
for the most part, to somewhat odd Spanish 
idioms or colloquialisms. One is especially 
grateful for the note which directs the student 
to bear in mind the psychology of the situation 
in translating such expressions as jDios!, 
jJesus!, and the like. The following sugges- 
tions, though each of small importance in itself, 
may as a whole add slightly to the complete- 
ness of the notes: 

Page 6, line 7, se me antoja. The translation 
suggested, “I have a mind to”, does not fit 
well into the context. Rita has an explanation 
of her own for Consuelo’s unusually careful 
toilet, and her words seem to mean, ‘I fancy’, 
or ‘It occurstome ... ”. 

P. 20, 1. 30. De que should be translated 
‘that’. 

P. 28,1. 13. ¢De qué? refers to Sea enhora- 
buena. 

P. 35, 1. 4 should have a note explaining that 
para is from parar and that its subject is él 
(understood) referring to mozo (1. 3). 


In this connection the following corrections should 
be made: P. 76, 1. 16, mufieira; p. 146, 1. 13, faga; 
p. 149, 1. 20, pallares; p. 150, 1. 4, non; p. 151, 1. 21, 
populares. 
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P. 40, 1. 11, Para, si logra parar. Para is 
again the present indicative of parar, and not 
para is from parar and that its subject is é 
134, 1. 18.) 

P. 45, 1. 9, los civiles. It would be well per- 
haps to indicate the nature of this fine body of 
men. 

P. 51, 1. 25. The Royal Academy of Fine 
Arts does not now, I believe, contain any paint- 
ings by Velazquez, these having been removed 
with others to the Prado about ten years ago. 
The most notable pictures remaining are those 
by Goya, Murillo, Ribera and Zubaran. 

P. 57, 1. 6, Lo de Fernando. ‘ The affair with 
Fernando’, meaning their tacit engagement. 

P. 71, 1. 7 gVuelve ya?. The translation 
given, “Is she coming too? ”, has little mean- 
ing, even if “too” is a misprint for “to”. 
The question is addressed to Lorenzo and con- 
cerns Ricardo, whose return Consuelo has been 
dreading. (Cf. p. 70,1. 7 and p. 71, 1. 10.) 

P. 74, 1. 5. Engatusar means ‘to inveigle ’. 

P. 74, 1. 6, paisana. Translate ‘ country- 
woman ’. 

P. 80, 1. 6 should perhaps have a note call- 
ing attention to the somewhat feeble witticism 
of ancha and estrecha. 

P. 97, 1. 4. The Goupil of the text is evi- 
dently the well known Maison Goupil, founded 
in Paris in 1827 and still engaged in the busi- 
ness of publishing artistic reproductions and 
éditions de luxe. It is apparently one of the 
publications of this house that is mentioned as 
Bella edicién (p. 96, ll. 15 and 16). 

P. 97, 1. 11. Translate ‘And what if he 
should marry her!’ 

P. 100, ll. 4-6. In his note to this passage, 
the editor seems to have lost track momentarily 
of the circumstances of the action already set 
forth. The meaning is something like this: 
‘who will get out of his head the third errand 
(the doing of) which he imputes to me?’ or 
‘which he blames me for?’ (Cf. p. 80, 1. 23 
and p. 81, 1. 15). Rita is as much puzzled 
about the mysterious third errand as Lorenzo. 

P. 100, ll. 6-7. Que lo indague 6 que reviente. 
These lines are slightly ambiguous. I am in- 
clined to supply é/ instead of yo and translate 
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‘Let him find out (the truth) or die in the 
attempt’. 

P. 105, 1. 6. Mar de fondo is on p. 106, 1. 3. 
The translation suggested, “ An ocean in truth 
=a great mystery ” does not seem very happy, 
and in fact there was no mystery in the matter 
for Fulgencio. 
figuratively in the sense of a domestic upheaval. 

P. 117, 1. 1. A prevencién, not “to make 
sure of it” but ‘to be in readiness’ (nearly 
equivalent to por si acaso). 

P. 140, 1. 2, gentes. It is not necessary to 
supply honradas. 

P. 143, 1. 5, de trapillo, ‘in house-dress’ or 
negligée 

P. 149, 1. 15, tefio sufridas. Although orig- 
inally a Portuguese construction (Cf. Bello- 
Cuervo, note 97), the use of tener as an auxil- 
iary with the past participle of a transitive verb 
may now be said to be sufficiently Spanish (Id. 
441 and 708). 

P. 174, ll. 1-2. Y eres tu, tu quien afrenta 
la casa en que vivo yo. Here it is a question 
of the agreement of a verb which has for its 
subject one of the relatives el que or quien, the 
antecedent being of the 1st or 2nd person. 
The editor quotes Bello-Cuervo (849) to the 
effect that in such cases it is better to put the 
verb in the 3rd person, as the author has 
here done. He adds that both agreements are 
found in actual usage, and cites several ex- 
amples to illustrate each. Those showing the 
verb in the 3rd person are unexceptionable 
except that the second contains only the simple 
relative que. The examples which are intended 
to show the agreement of the verb with an ante- 
cedent of the 1st or 2nd person are as follows: 


(b) “ Esa persona soy yo.” (Juan Valera) 
“Quien la cuida soy yo.” (José Echegaray) 
“El que desatina eras (Ibid.) 

“ Aqui el ignorante soy yo.” (Pérez Galdés) 
“ Soy yo quien se traslada.” (Pérez Escrich) 


Curiously enough none of these examples 
illustrates the agreement in question. The first 
and fourth contain no relatives. In the second, 
the subject of soy is yo; in the third, that of 
eras is té and similarly in the fifth yo is the 
subject of soy. Examples of this construction 
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after quien or el que are comparatively rare and 
seem to be appropriate to emphatic or emo- 
tional style (Cf. Bello-Cuervo, note 110). Ex- 
amples are: 


Yo soy, senor, el que vivo 
en vuestro reino olvidado. 
(NGiiez de Arce, Hl haz de leva, Act I, Scene IX). 
iParece que vos 
sois ahora el que teméis, 
y mala cara ponéis 
4 los muertos? 
(Zorrilla, Don Juan Tenorio, segunda parte, Act. I, 
Scene VI). 


After que, the verb preferably agrees with 
the antecedent, as in the following: 


Y t6, insensato, 
que me llamas vil ladr6én, . . . 
(Id., primera parte, Act IV, Scene X). 


“. . yo, que hasta hoy consenté en vuestro 
enlace con Isabel, 
he visto por Gltimo que de é¢] iba 4 resultar su des- 
gracia y la vuestra.” 
(Hartzenbusch, Los amantes de Teruel, Act II, 
Scene VIII). 


P. 187, 1. 2. No verb is to be understood 
with que se va. Que is the relative, not the 
conjunction (Cf. p. 71, 1. 10). 

Following the notes is a complete list of the 
Portuguese and Galician words which appear 
in the text, with their Spanish equivalents, and 
the Latin etyma in those cases where the words 
in question are phonetic equivalents considered 
in their historical development. In the case of 
carrapucheirina, where the student is referred 
to the note, page and line should be given 
(p. 148, 1. 24), to facilitate future reference. 
At the close, the inquiring or ambitious stu- 
dent is referred to Menéndez Pidal, Cornu and 
Bourciez. 

I have noticed the following misprints: P. x, 
foot-notes 1 and 2, read Revue Hispanique ;— 
p. 6, 1. 3, read ésa ;— p. 24, ll. 15-16 should be 
given to Fernando instead of to Antonia ;—p. 
50, 1. 17, read ésa;— p. 56, 1. 15, read circun- 
stancias ;— p. 107, 1. 13, read regalé;—p. 114, 
1. 9, read construimos ;—p. 125, 1. 4, read esa ;— 
p. 131, 1. 14, read del;—p. 180, 1. 12, read este ; 
—note to p. 100, IL 6-7, read reviente ;—note 
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to p. 105, 1. 6, before Mar de fondo read p. 106, 
1. 3;—note to p. 106, ll. 5-6, read lackey ;— 
note to p. 137, 1. 2, read See p. 33, 1. 12. 

Withal the book is compact, well bound and 
printed, and convenient to use. It is a welcome 
addition to the small number of nineteenth cen- 
tury plays at present available for class use in 
this country. For students beyond the third 
semester of college work, it will be found to 
present admirable material for study, both 
along linguistic and literary lines, together 
with a Spanish atmosphere unusual in an 
American edition. 


Artuour L. Owen. 
University of Kansas. 


A History of French Literature, by C. H. Con- 
RAD WricHT. New York and London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1912. xiv +964 pp. 
8vo. 

M. Wright publie, aprés bien d’autres, une 
histoire de la littérature francaise des origines 
4 nos jours. I] s’est proposé, dit-il en sa Préface 
(p. vii), d’écrire pour les lecteurs ou étudiants 
de langue anglaise un livre qui fit autre chose 
qu’une esquisse par trop séche et qu’un simple 
répertoire de faits. Ne prétendant point con- 
naitre de premiére main tous les auteurs et 
toutes les ceuvres, il s’en est souvent rapporté 
aux spécialistes dont il mentionne les travaux 
dans une copieuse bibliographie. 

Voila done un manuel “scientifique” qui 
vise 4 étre moins aride que les manuels ordi- 
naires. But légitime et louable, assurément, 
mais but qu’on ne saurait atteindre, ce semble, 
qu’en sacrifiant l’analyse esthétique et les idées 
générales 4 la partie matérielle de Vhistoire lit- 
téraire, ou inversement. J’ai ’impression que 
M. Wright n’a voulu faire aucun sacrifice: de 
la résulte, sauf erreur, le caractére le plus mar- 
qué de son livre, d’étre incontestablement néces- 
saire . & un public presque impossible a 
définir. Les simples curieux d’histoire litté- 
raire ne sauraient trouver qu’un plaisir médi- 
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ocre* en cet ouvrage trop copieusement nourri 
de faits et de dates. Les étudiants des colleges 
seront peut-étre rebutés par l’ampleur du vo- 
lume (880 pages d’un texte trés compact), l’uni- 
formité typographique, l’absence de sommaires, 
résumés ou manchettes indiquant les divisions 
de chaque chapitre ou le passage d’un auteur 4 
un autre: le manuel dont ils ont besoin existe 
bien dans le livre de M. Wright, mais il faut 
commencer par l’en extraire. Quant aux 
étudiants avancés, ils ne pourront que se félici- 
ter des efforts de M. Wright.? 

Tout d’abord, la bibliographie (pp. 883- 
937) leur sera, sans aucun doute, fort utile. 
Elle comprend une partie générale (énuméra- 
tion des principaux instruments de travail — 
imprimés) et une partie “systématique” ren- 
voyant aux différents chapitres du texte. Ces 
deux parties sont, 4 tout prendre, copieuses et 
solides. Il semble toutefois que M. Wright 
n’ait pas voulu nettement choisir entre une 
bibliographie critique et une _ bibliographie 
“pédagogique”, d’oi certaines bizarreries. 
Ainsi, dans la partie générale, on rencontre sans 
surprise (p. 893) la Revue critique des livres 
nouveaux, mais on est surpris de ne rencontrer 
ni la Revue de philologie frangaise et de lit- 
térature, ni la Revue de la Renaissance, ni les 
Annales romantiques; pourquoi omettre, parmi 
les périodiques qui tiennent au courant de la 
science (p. 892), le Kritischer Jahresbericht 
de Vollméller? Si l’on admet le dictionnaire 
de Richelet, pourquoi écarter celui de Furetiére 


1Je suis mauvais juge du style. Il m’a paru, a 
Pordinaire, neutre, froid et quelque peu hautain; de 
plus compétents affirment qu’il n’évite pas toujours 
la trivialité (cf. The New York Post, 3 aofit 1912). 

*L’impression ne laisse presque rien a désirer. 
Pourtant il serait souhaitable que beaucoup de vers 
francais fussent plus correctement cités; aux ex- 
emples relevés par M. Roustan (Revue critique, 7 
décembre 1912, pp. 455-456, n.) on peut ajouter: 
pp. 20, 43, 75, 176, 507, 660, 668, 793, 809. Pour 
d’autres fautes d’impression dans des mots francais, 
v. pp. 33, 73, 186, 723, 896; dans la Bibliographie, 
passim, 1. Darmesteter au lieu de Darmsteter; p. 
147, la Concorde des deux langues est A la page sui- 
vante la Concorde des deux langaiges (qui est le vrai 
titre); p. 606,l. Le lépreuw de la cité d’Aoste; p. 776, 
l. Madame Gervaisais ; p. 771, l. Fromont jeune . 
p. 875, 1. La Chanson des gueus. 
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et les éditions du Dictionnaire de lV’Académie 
antérieures 4 1878 (p. 896)? I) suffisait, a la 
rigueur, de mentionner le History of French Ver- 
sification de Kastner ot sont énumérés tous les 
travaux cités par M. Wright (p. 897), et il ne 
fallait pas oublier le Petit traité de versification 
francaise ni Le vers frangais de M. Grammont. 
—La bibliographie systématique est inégale et 
péche tout ensemble par défaut et par excés. 
Elle est inégale, en ce sens qu’a partir du début 
du 18® siécle M. Wright cesse d’indiquer (sauf 
pour Voltaire) les éditions des auteurs et né- 
glige des études souvent plus importantes que 
celles qu’il accumule pour les 16¢ et 17° siécles. 
—Elle péche par défaut: certes, M. Wright ne 
prétend point 4 étre complet (p. 898); mais 
fallait-il exclure de la liste des ouvrages qu’il 
Tretient comme particuliérement utiles l’Histoire 
de la Gaule de Jullian, L’enseignement des 
lettres classiques d’Ausone a Alcuin de Roger, 
le d’Aubigné de Rocheblave, Le Drame des 
Poisons de Funck-Brentano, le Fénelon et 
Madame Guyon de Masson, les études de Fari- 
nelli et de Counson sur Dante en France, 
Particle de Baldensperger sur Shakespeare en 
France (les autres mémoires des Etudes d’his- 
toire littéraire sont presque tous enregistrés en 
leur lieu), les livres de Romain Rolland sur 
Lulli et les origines de Vopéra, de Martino sur 
L’Orient dans la littérature francaise . . ., 
de Pellissier sur Voltaire philosophe, de Mai- 
gron sur Le roman historique a l’époque roman- 
tique, de Gaschet sur La jeunesse de Paul-Louis 
Courier, d’Herriot sur Madame Récamier, etc.? 
Pour les grandes ceuvres du moyen Age il y a 
souvent des éditions plus récentes ou plus utiles 
que celles que signale M. Wright: on a publié 
Aliscans depuis Guessard et la Chanson de Ro- 
land de Léon Gautier peut rendre aux étudiants 
plus de services que les éditions de Miiller et de 
Stengel.—Cette bibliographie péche enfin par 
- exeés : un méme ouvrage est cité deux fois pour 
le méme chapitre (p. 921, Rigault et Brunetiére ; 
p- 932, Séché) ; pour quelques auteurs (p. ex., 
Gerson, p. 903; Pascal, p. 919), Vindication de 
deux ou trois des monographies les plus récentes 
efit suffi; il arrive encore qu’un article de revue 
et le volume ot il a été réimprimé—sans dif- 
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férence de texte—soient mis bout 4 bout (cf. 
pp. 904, 910, 911, 917, 921, 922, 930). 

Le tableau de la littérature est divisé en six 
périodes : moyen Age, 16° siécle, 17¢ siécle, 18* 
siécle, 19® siécle, 20° siécle—C’est la division 
traditionnelle, d’ailleurs pratique et défendable. 


‘Toutefois il y efit eu intérét 4 distinguer tout 


au moins les 14° et 15° siécles du moyen age 
proprement dit : on aurait mieux vu ainsi la 
préparation de la Renaissance et le développe- 
ment de ’humanisme sur lesquels M. Wright a 
justement insisté. 


L’étude du 20° siécle—assez développée (plus 
de 50 pages)—est piquante, du moins en son 
premier chapitre (les tendances) : on pourrait 
discuter—et l’on discute—de l’affaire Dreyfus, 
du bergsonisme, du modernisme et de la crise 
de la Sorbonne,’ etc.: en traitant avec détail - 
de ces questions, M. Wright montre—et la chose 
vaut qu’on la signale—qu’il connait et com- 
prend les plus graves problémes de la France 
actuelle—Le deuxiéme chapitre (les auteurs) 
n’est 4 peu prés qu’un catalogue alphabétique 
des écrivains avec dates et titres de leurs prin- 
cipaux ouvrages. Catalogue assurément com- 
mode : mais il faut renoncer 4 savoir comment 
les auteurs ont été choisis et quelles raisons lit- 
téraires ont mesuré la place 4 chacun d’eux; 
devait-on rejeter Péguy ou les fréres Tharaud, 
si l’on adopte Jean Viollis ou Marius-Ary Le- 
blond? Que prés de deux pages (64 lignes) 
soient consacrées 4 Rostand (Edmond), rien 
de mieux; mais que Brieux, de Curel, Paul 
Hervieu, Porto-Riche, Henri de Régnier et 
Richepin n’occupent 4 eux tous que 64 lignes, 
voila qui est d’une extréme parcimonie. 


'*M. Tilley a déja protesté (Modern Language Re- 
view, vit1, 125) contre le prétendu “germanisme ” 
des théses francaises de littérature.—L’interprétation 
de attitude nouvelle de M. Lanson (p. 839)—qui 
estime aujourd’hui plus qu’il ne le fit naguére lea écri- 
vains “ qui n’attachent de prix aux idées qu’en raison 
des faits qu’elles expriment et de la prise qu’elles don- 
nent sur les faits ”—n’est peut-étre pas trés exacte. 
Est-ce “germanisme”, comme le pense M. Wright? 
Et esprit germanique est-il done si “réaliste”? 
N’est-ce pas plutét que M. Lanson inclinerait main- 
tenant a croire qu'il est, selon le mot d’Anatole 
France, “plus facile de créer le monde que de le 
comprendre ”? 
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Dans la partie qui va des origines a la fin du 
19¢ siécle, M. Wright a entassé une foule pro- 
digieuse de faits, de dates, de titres et d’analy- 
ses d’ceuvres. II arrive trop souvent que le 
désir d’étre complet * lui fasse juxtaposer sans 
aucune appréciation littéraire des auteurs, 
d’ordinaire obscurs, mais qui parfois méritaient 
mieux: v. pp. 78-79, 172-173, 214, 298, 681. 
Ces faits et ces dates témoignent clairement 
d'une trés grande étendue et d’une trés réelle 
solidité de connaissances et l’on peut en général 
se fier aux data enregistrés par M. Wright..— 
Dans chaque siécle la matiére est distribuée par 
grands auteurs et par genres. En quelques cas 
—plus nombreux, 4 ce qu’il m’a semblé, dans 
lHistoire de M. Wright qu’en d’autres ouvrages 
du méme genre—, le conflit entre ces deux sys- 
témes est regrettable : ainsi, le chapitre V du 
moyen Age traite de histoire; Commines y 
figure 4 la page 61 et n’a méme pas un rappel 
au chapitre du XV¢ siécle qui ne vient qu’a la 
page 111.—Au 17° siécle, la querelle des anciens 
et des modernes est racontée dans le chapitre 
consacré surtout 4 Boileau. C’est histoire de 
la critique, dira-t-on. Sans doute, et cela se 
pourrait défendre si ce chapitre terminait le 17¢ 


“Je n’ai pas rencontré Adenet le Roi, Collé, Vadé, 
Antoine de la Salle (le Petit Jehan de Saintré est 
glissé en note a la p. 144 et le livre de Séderjhelm, 
mais non celui de Néve, est mentionné & la p. 904). 

5 Aux quelques erreurs relevées par MM. Roustan 
et Tilley, on pourrait ajouter : p. 13 : parmi les 
abbayes les plus importantes du moyen Age figurent 
Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire et Fleury-sur-Loire; ces deux 
abbayes n’en font qu’une : v. U. Chevalier, Topobibli- 
ographie, p. 1117;—p. 14, n. 1 : la théorie de M. 
Bédier sur la formation des chansons de geste est 
gualifiée de “ pilgrimage theory”; c’est une légende 
qu’il faut empécher de naftre (cf. Romania, XLI, p. 
29;—p. 72 : “southern” est trop vague pour 
earactériser le dialecte du Sponsus (cf. Romania, 
XXII, p. 920) ;—p. 254 : il y a eu des “ libertins ” en 
pleine période classique et “ libertin” ne signifie pas 
“ débauché” dans la premiére moitié du 17e si&cle ;— 
p. 507 : Voltaire était revenu a Paris avant la mort 
de Mme du Chatelet;—p. 671 : on croira malaisé- 
ment que la poésie de Lamartine, quand elle est ex- 
cellente, soit “claire et limpide ”, & preuve le Cruci- 
fia ;—p. 677 : Musset, Pagello et George Sand n’ont 
pas “essayé de l’amour A trois” dés le début de leur 
rencontre 4 Venise;—p. 762 : pour écrire Salammbé, 
Flaubert s’est documenté autrement que par un 
“court voyage” en Afrique. 
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siécle; mais il est suivi de cinq chapitres sur 
Bossuet, Fénelon, les femmes du grand siécle, 
les moralistes, La Fontaine. Ne perd-on pas de 
vue l’importance de cette querelle et le réle de 
La Bruyére et de Fénelon dans le passage du 
17¢ siécle au 18°?—Au 198 siécle, V’histoire du 
mélodrame, qui a influencé le drame roman- 
tique, vient aprés celle des poétes romantiques. 
—Ces quelques exemples montrent aussi que 
Vordre des chapitres est souvent illogique : 
pourquoi intercaler Rabelais entre les plato- 
nistes et la Pléiade? Pourquoi placer Rousseau 
avant Diderot et Buffon, et les poétes du 18° 
siécle aprés les philosophes, alors que la tragé- 
die et le roman figurent en téte de la section 
consacrée a ce siécle? 

Ce classement mécanique et qui semble fait 
un peu au hasard risque de nuire a l’intelli- 
gence des mouvements d’idées et des rapports 
entre la littérature et la vie sociale. Le danger 
est d’autant plus grave que ces rapports—sur 
lesquels M. Wright se propose pourtant d’in- 
sister (p. vii)—ne sont pas toujours dégagés 
avec l’ampleur désirable : il y a bien des tab- 
leaux du milieu social et intellectuel au début 
du moyen Age (quoiqu’il n’y soit point fait 
état de la féodalité) et au début des autres 
grandes périodes, mais ces tableaux restent ex- 
térieurs aux mouvements littéraires : pour le 
18° siécle, par exemple, ce n’est pas assez de 
quelques lignes (pp. 465-466) sur le déve- 
loppement du journalisme, d’autant plus que 
nous n’apprenons presque rien des relations 
entre la France et l’étranger et rien de la con- 
dition des gens de lettres.—C’est qu’d cet égard 
M. Wright s’intéresse beaucoup plus aux idées 
abstraites et 4 la philosophie spéculative qu’aux 
milieux et aux meeurs littéraires : il a écrit— 
c’est la nouveauté de son manuel—de longs et 
importants chapitres sur la scolastique, sur 
Ramus, sur Descartes, etc., mais il ne ressort 
méme pas de ces chapitres ce qui, seul, a un 
intérét pour la littérature ; est-il bien nécessaire 
d’analyser la Dialectique de Ramus (p. 203) et 
de donner les trois preuves de l’existence de 
Dieu selon Descartes (p. 325) ? 

L’accumulation des notions précises et tech- 
niques, le désir de ne rien omettre, le gofit des 
idées philosophiques ont pour résultat éminent 
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négligé et, pour tout dire, le plus médiocre. 


“Chose grave en tout livre de cette étendue; 
~chose plus grave, 4 mon sens, en un livre destiné 


essentiellement aux étudiants avancés d’Améri- 


“que. Pour ‘les cetivres secondaires, obscures ou 


méme inconnueés, qui n’ont d’autre intérét que 
Pintérét historique, M. Wright est copieux, clair 
et excellent : il a de fort bons chapitres sur 
Porigine et les débuts des genres et il est peu 


“de manuels ot l’on ait fait une aussi large part 
‘& ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler les “ sources ”. 
‘S’agit-il, au contraire, de faire revivre la per- 
‘sonnalité d’un grand auteur et d’essayer d’at- 
‘teindre le fond méme de son ceuvre, M. Wright 
‘disparait, ou juge d’un ton cavalier et tran- 
“chant, ou—ce qui est pis—s’abrite derriére au- 


trui : nulle part—qu’il soit question d’un 
mouvement général ou d’une ceuvre individu- 


‘elle—il n’y a trace d’une organisation intime 


‘des faits autour des idées centrales, organisa- 


tion qui exige autant de sympathie que d’intel- 


ligence. M. Wright ne tente pas de dominer sa 
matiére; il ne compose que par juxtaposition, 


‘et rien n’est plus monotone que le défilé de ces 


paragraphes dont on sait mal pourquoi celui-ci 
‘vient le premier et cet autre le dernier.—Voici, 
par exemple, le chapitre II du moyen 4ge, 
Pépopée : aprés exposé des théories relatives 
‘aux origines, on passe aux transformations du 
‘genre en France et 4 son influence a l’étranger; 
‘ce n’est qu’ensuite qu’il est question des cycles 
‘et des caractéres généraux des poémes et ce 
chapitre se termine—j’allais écrire ose se ter- 
miner—par les analyses juxtaposées de la Chan- 
son de Roland, d’Aliscans et de Huon de Bor- 
deauz.—Prenons Corneille : aprés sa bio- 
graphie, on trouve une caractéristique générale 
de son théatre qui revient, abrégée, a 
la suite de examen de ses principales tragé- 
dies. Pourquoi, si l’on analyse les piéces, ap- 
précier avant d’avoir fait cette analyse?—De 
méme, l’influence de Rousseau est étudiée avant 
que son ceuvre soit connue du lecteur et, lors- 
qu’elle est connue, il est 4 nouveau question de 
cette influence.— Encore les chapitres sur Cor- 
neille et Rousseau ont-ils un semblant de con- 
clusion ; mais il n’en va pas de méme pour bien 


_Wautres (Voltaire, Hugo, etc.). 
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C’est visiblement a4 contre-ceeur que M. 
Wright fait de la critique littéraire. Soit Re- 
gnier (pp. 257 sqq.) : le livre de Vianey fournit 
la biographie du poéte, histoire de la satire 
avant Regnier et l’énumération trés compléte 
de ses sources; puis, M. Wright abandonne Via- 
ney et se borne a dire que Regnier est rabe- 
laisien et immoral, qu’on connait de lui la satire 
contre Malherbe et Macette. Du réalisme de 
Regnier, de son talent de peintre de meurs et 
d’attitudes, nulles nouvelles.—Soit encore Mo- 
liére : on ne trouve rien sur la vérité humaine 
de son théatre, son art dramatique, les sources 
et la valeur de son comique, sa langue, son 
style; on apprend seulement en maniére de con- 
clusion que Moliére manque d’idéal 
parce qu’il préfére |’ “ordinaire et béte Hen- 
riette” aux Cathos, aux Madelons et aux Bé-. 
lises (p. 375).—A Vordinaire, M. Wright craint 
de se prononcer et oppose l’opinion de M. 
X * * * 4 Popinion de M. Y * * * (ef. 
pp. 96, n. 1, 264, n. 2, 321, et passim) : ainsi, 
dans le chapitre sur Racine, défilent M. Le- 
maitre, et M. Larroumet, et la formule d’An- 
dromaque de M. Janet, et—en un quart d’une 
précieuse page (354)—la plaisanterie de Hugo 
sur Bérénice, et M. Robert.—C’est 1a surtout 
ce qui me parait inquiétant dans ce livre : en 
tant que recueil de faits, il est peut-étre le plus 
complet et le plus sfir qui existe sous ce volume; 
en tant qu’il vise 4 étre autre chose (puisqu’il 
y vise), le manque d’idées directrices, l’absence 
de plan et le mélange des opinions tranchées et 
des jugements d’autrui en font un ouvrage aussi 
décevant que peu “suggestif”. A chaque page 
M. Wright montre comment on écrit une his- 
toire de la littérature francaise avec des tra- 
vaux de seconde ou de troisiéme main; jamais 
il n’engage son lecteur a se faire un jugement 
personnel par la lecture des textes et la médi- 
tation sur les textes. 

M. Wright, en sa Préface (pp. viii-ix), dé- 
clare qu’il a pour la France et la littérature 
francaise une sympathie profonde, et regrette 
que le résultat de ses efforts ne réponde pas 4 
ses désirs : je ne puis que souscrire, avec de 
trés sympathiques regrets, 4 ce double aveu. 

A. TERRACHER. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


: ‘que le cété proprement littéraire est le plus 
3 

“3 
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Boileau et VItalie par GaBRIEL MAUGAIN. 
Paris, Champion, 1912. 103 pp. (Extrait 
des Annales de l'Université de Grenoble, 
Tome XXIV.) 


“La présente étude n’a d’autre ambition que 
d’apporter une petite pierre au futur édifice 
[that is, of a history ‘des relations intellec- 
tuelles de la France et de l’Italie’]. Elle com- 
prend deux parties, dont l’une cherche quelle 
place l’Italie occupe dans l’ceuvre de Boileau. 
il était important de déterminer avec un peu 
de précision 4 quels écrivains de la Péninsule 
s’en prend ce fameux adversaire de la culture 
italienne et quels griefs il éléve contre eux, 
jusqu’a quel point il était compétent pour les 
juger, dans quelle mesure il a contribué 4 les 
discréditer en France, eux et la langue de leur 
pays, dans quelles limites il a, malgré tout, res- 
senti leur influence. 

“La deuxiéme partie de notre étude nous 
transporte en Italie. Y a-t-on édité les ceuvres 
de Boileau? Comment les a-t-on jugées? 
Quelqu’un les a-t-il imitées? Des poétes y ont- 
ils cherché des conseils? A ces questions nous 
répondons sans prétendre jamais apporter des 
résultats complets et définitifs.” 


These introductory words plainly indicate 
the character of Professor Maugain’s quest. 
His results are, in truth, not always “com- 
plets et définitifs,” but his surmises are almost 
invariably stated as such (some with that well- 
worn phrase sans doute) and he has ascertained 
several facts which students in his field will be 
glad to note. 

Did Boileau know Italian? He could at least 
read it (pp. 11-20). Did Boileau imitate Ital- 
ian works? Apparently he owes something to 
Scaliger, possibly a verse to Folengo, and a 
simile to Bembo. That he drew upon Orlando 
Furioso or the Secchia Rapita for passages in 
his Lutrin is likely, and Professor Maugain 
quotes to back his surmise. Here is his con- 
clusion : 

“En somme, 4 quoi se réduit l’imitation ita- 
lienne dans l’ceuvre de Boileau? Pour la con- 
ception générale de son Lutrin, il a eu en Tas- 
soni un modéle. Dans un épisode de son poéme 
héroique, il s’est rappelé, mais librement, 
quelques octaves du Furioso. Sept ou huit fois, 
il a pu faire passer dans ses ceuvres, sans la 
moindre servilité, quelques courts passages de 


a de Folengo, de Bembo,” (Pages 21-_ 
oom Maugain shows that Boileau looked. 
down upon most of the Italian literature that_ 
he knew. Of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, 
he seems to have known nothing. Tasso he. 
dispatches with a flippant. verse launched at a 
French courtier who prefers “le clinquant du 
Tasse 4 tout Vor de Virgile.” Italian influ-. 
ences, moral and artistic, he scorns. Boileau’s 
hostility, our author thinks, has had much to., 
do with the decline of French interest in Italian 
literature, which has even now only a slight 
popularity in France. 

In the second part of his. contribution Pro-. 
fessor Maugain shows that Boileaw’ s influence |, 
in Italy began as early as 1680 and continued. 
well into the nineteenth century, and he quotes, — 
with judicious comments, numerous represen-.. 
tative Italian opinions of Boileau and his works. 
From the evidence gathered it is clear that 
Boileau’s estimates, though sometimes favor-_ 
able, were biased by his patriotism and by his 
personal ambitions. He belongs, therefore, to . 
a very large class of (influential) critics whose .. 
judgments must be corrected or reversed, and, 
above all things, require to be fairly set forth. 
This has been done in.the present. work, and”: 
the value of the contribution is enhanced by a, 
rich bibliography, a really exact Table des . 
matiéres, and by an Index. This feature, it is 
gratifying to note, is becoming more and more , 
common in the learned books of France. 


R..T. HOLBROOK. 
Bryn Mawr College... 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
St. BERNARD AND RAOUL DE HOUDENC .. 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

S1rs:—In one of the Sermones in Cantica . 
Canticorum of St. Bernard occurs the following . 
passage:? “ Festinemus proinde, filii, festine-_ 
mus ad locum tutiorem, ad pastum suaviorem, 
ad uberiorem et fertiliorem agrum. Festinemus . 


*§. Bernardi. Opera Omnia, Migne, Pat... Lat, . 
CLXXXIII, .col. 952-953. . 
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ut habitemus sine metu, abundemus sine de- 
fectu, epulemur sine fastidio.” This passage is 
the source of vv. 1100-1134 of Raoul de Hou- 
denc’s Songe de Paradis: ? 


Je vie en un livre jadis, 
Oa sains Bernars nous soumounoit, 
Et mout durement nous hastoit; 
Com fieus nous apieloit li sains, 
Qui consaus est et boins et sains 
Pour issir hors de tout peril. 
Il disoit: “ Hastons nous, mi fil, 
“ D’aler errant al seiir liu, 
“On il n’a ne coust ne aliu; ” 
C’est en Paradis, 18 amont, 
Oa sains Bernars nos soumont, 
Apriés l’apiele “ lieu seiir,” 
Et aler i a grant eiir, 
Quar on i a tout che k’on vieut. 
Anuis n’i tient ne cuers n’i dieut. 
Encor l’apiele “ souef past: ” 
Nus n’est malades n’i respast, 
S’il mengue de la viande. 
Dont sains Bernars est si engrande 
Que nous i hastons de l’aler; 
Dieus nous i maint sans ravaler! 
Encor l’apiele “ camp plentiu; ” 
Trop couvenroit l’omme soutiu 
Qui vorroit dire le bonté 
De cel douc camp ne la plenté 
De Paradis dont jou dit ai. 
Sains Bernars nous met & Il’assai, 
Et si nous rueve tost haster, 
Pour che que puissons abiter 

’ Tiluec sans mal et sans peeur 
Et sans destrece et sans doleur, 
Et que nous aiens compegnie 
Sans anui avoec la mesnie 
Des sains qui sont en sainte gloire; 
Aprés Dius nous en doinst victoire! 


STANLEY LEMAN GALPIN. 
Amherst College. 


PaRADISE Lost, VII, 15-20 


To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 
Sirs :—In Paradise Lost, vir, 15-20, Milton 
says: J 
“ With like safety guided down 
Return me to my native element; 
Lest, from this flying steed unreined—as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime— 


*P. p. Aug. Scheler, Trouvéres Belges, nouvelle 
série, Louvain, 1879. 
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Dismounted, on the Aleian field I fall, 
Erroneous there to wander and forlorn.—” 


No one of the commentators explains clearly 
why Bellerophon had to wander alone, or why 
on this particular plain. Newton says: “ At- 
tempting vain-gloriously to mount up to 
Heaven, on the winged horse Pegasus, he fell 
and wandered in the Aleian plain till he died. 
—tThe truth of the story seems to be, that 
in his latter days he grew mad with his poetry, 
which Milton begs may never be his own case.” 
The interpretation Newton here gives seems 
questionable. Does not Milton mean the de- 
feat and loneliness of failure, rather than mad- 
ness? But as regards the main point, Newton 
does not discuss, but merely states, the relation 
of the episode on the horse to the wandering. 

Todd says: “ Pope remarks, that Milton has 
interwoven the offence of Bellerophon with 
Homer’s relation of this valiant youth,” and 
then he quotes Newton. _The modern editors 
simply repeat in various ways these explana- 
tions, sometimes with and sometimes without 
reference to Homer. In the sixth book of the 
Iliad, Hippolochus, in giving the history of his 
house, tells of the temptation and persecution 
of Bellerophon, closing the account with (ll. 
200-02): “But when even Bellerophon came 
to be hated of all the gods, then wandered he 
alone in the Aleian plain, devouring his own 
soul, and avoiding the paths of men.” Homer 
knows half the story Milton refers to; he knows 
about the wandering, but he does not under- 
stand the reason why Bellerophon should have 
been doomed to a life punishment. Pindar, on 
the other hand, gives the cause of the fall from 
Pegasus, but does not mention the after wan- 
dering and loneliness (Zsth. v1, 45): “Thus 
did winged Pegasus throw his lord Bellerophon, 
when he would fain enter into the heavenly 
habitations and mix among the company of 
Zeus.” 

The question is, why should an aspirant to 
divine honors have been hated of all the gods, 
and have been condemned to so severe a fate 
without hope of release? Miss Jane E. Harri- 
son, in Prolegomena to Greek Religion (pp. 
219-221), offers the following explanation : 
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“Behind the notion of these accesses of 
fright, these nocturnal apparitions caused by 
ghosts, there is in the mind of Aischylus the 
still more primitive notion that the shed blood 
not only ‘brings these apparitions to effect’ 
but is itself a source of physical infection. 

. The Chorus in the Choephori sings: 
Earth that feeds him hath drunk of the gore, 
Blood calling for vengeance flows never more, 
But stiffens, and pierces its way 


Through the murderer, breeding diseases that none 
may allay. 


The blood poisons the earth, and thereby poisons 
the murderer fed by earth. As Dr. Verrall (ad 
loc.) points out, it is the old doctrine of the 
sentence of Cain, ‘And now art thou cursed 
from the earth, which hath opened her mouth 
to receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand.’ ” 


After telling the story of Alemaeon, who 
slew his mother, she proceeds: “The case of 
Alcmaeon does not stand alone. It has a curi- 
ous parallel in the fate that befell Bellerophon, 
a fate that, I think, has not hitherto been 
rightly understood. 

“Jn Homer the end of Bellerophon is mys- 
terious. After the episode with Sthenoboea, he 
goes to Lycia, is royally entertained, marries 
the king’s daughter, rules over a fair domain, 
begets three goodly children, and then, sud- 
denly, without warning, without manifest cause, 
he comes to be 


‘Hated of all the gods. And in the Aleian plain 
apart 

He strayed, shunning men’s foot-prints, consum- 
ing his own heart.’ 


Homer, with a poet’s instinct for the roman- 
tic and mysterious, asks no questions; Pindar, 
with his Olympian prejudice, saw in the down- 
fall of Bellerophon the proper meed of ‘in- 
solence.’ ‘ 

“But the mythographers knew the real rea- 
son of the madness and the wandering, knew 
of the old sin against the old order. Apollo- 
dorus (11, 2-3) says: ‘Bellerophon, son of 
Glaukos, son of Sisyphus, having slain unwit- 
tingly his brother Deliades, or, as some say, 
Peiren, and others Alkimenes, came to Proetus 
and was purified.’ On Bellerophon lay the taboo 
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of blood guilt. He came to Proetus, but, the 
sequel shows, was not purified. In those old 
days he could not be. Proetus sent him on to 
the king of Lycia, and the king of Lycia drove 
him yet further to the only land where he could 
dwell, the Aleian or Cilician plain. This 
Aleian plain was, like the mouth of the Ache- 
lous, new land, an alluvial deposit slowly re- 
covered from the sea, ultimately in Strabo’s 
time most fertile, but in Bellerophon’s days a 
desolate salt-marsh. The madness of Bellero- 
phon—for in Homer he is obviously mad—is 
the madness of Orestes, of the man blood- 
stained, Erinys-haunted ; but the story of Bel- 
lerophon, like that of Alemaeon, looks back to 
days even before the Erinys was formulated as 
a personality, to days when Earth herself was 
polluted, poisoned by shed blood.” 

This explanation affords an adequate reason 
for the hatred of the gods and for the banish- 
ment from men. If this be accepted, we must 
then suppose that, when men had forgotten the 
real cause for the punishment, or no longer 
considered the murder of a kinsman as so ter- 
rible a crime, the poets thought they found, in 
the aspiring flight on Pegasus, a sufficient cause 
for the suffering of Bellerophon. 


Laura E. Locxwoop. 
Wellesley College. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Eagerly as has been awaited the completion 
of the Légendes épiques, we are compensated 
for the gap of four years which separates the 
third and fourth? from the first two volumes. 
The earlier work was predominatingly destruc- 
tive, the later is in equally large proportion 
constructive. It was well for Mr. Bédier and 
for his readers that there should be time to 
weigh both his evidence and the attacks upon 
it, and that its continuation and the conclu- 
sions should be presented, in as nearly as pos- 
sible their final form, to an audience that has 
left behind it, as the case may be, the shock 
which followed the questioning of long-cher- 
ished theories or the first enthusiasm aroused 
by the new methods of viewing old facts. It is 
fortunate too that the Chanson de Roland was 


1 Paris: Champion, 1912. 481 and 512 pp. 
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reserved for this mature stage of the work. 
The central poem of the cycle takes to a higher 
degree than ever before, through this remark- 
able discussion, its rightful place as an integral 
part of French life and French history. The 
Légendes épiques thus furnishes the worthy 
continuation of the Histoire poétique de Charle- 
magne, and the names of pupil and master are 
linked by the large part they have each had in 
giving to the first great poem of France its 
true setting. 

We have but to open the last two volumes to 
feel the new tone that pervades them. The 
structure that long housed the French epic lit- 
erature is demolished; the author is building, 
and building with a sureness of touch that evi- 
dences how he has mastered his material in the 
time that has intervened since the earlier pub- 
lication. We follow with keen interest page by 
page as Mr. Bédier develops the view of the 
chansons de geste, not as the product of any 
single phenomenon, such as the connection with 
pilgrim routes and pilgrim shrines or the alli- 
ance of clerks and jongleurs, but as the result 
of these and other phenomena: the product of 
the life and thought of the eleventh century— 
that century glorious in the annals of France 
as period of initiative and of force in religion, 
in war, in art, in poetry. 

The publication of these volumes puts a term, 
in the life of their author, to seven years of 
fruitful research. In the new period upon 
which he is entering, the logic of our desires 
and of his competency marks out two enter- 
prises as almost of necessity imposed upon him: 
an edition of the Roland to crown the Légendes 
épiques, and a testing of the material of the 
courtly epic by these new methods which in the 
analysis of the heroic epic have brought such 
striking results. 


Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, La coja y el 
encogido, edited with introduction, notes and 
vocabulary by J. Geddes, Jr. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1911. 16mo., xvii+ 
168 pp. Professor Geddes has made a desirable 
addition to the somewhat scanty list of avail- 
able Spanish plays suitable for early reading 
in a college course. The plot, while inherently 
improbable, is sufficiently interesting to retain 
the attention of the student, and is clean with- 
out being mawkish or namby-pamby. The lan- 
guage is not prohibitively difficult for begin- 
ners, yet is idiomatic enough to be worth read- 
ing. The text is well-edited. The introduction 
gives an adequate account of Hartzenbusch’s 
life and work and of his position in literature, 
with sufficient bibliographical material for fur- 
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ther study. The notes are clear and judicious, 
and not too numerous. The definitions in the 
vocabulary are generally accurate and cover 
the ground. In certain cases, definitions other 
than those given in the vocabulary seem pre- 
ferable to the reviewer: 14, 23: @ todo correr, 


. ‘at the utmost’, not “ as quickly as possible ”.— 


16, 25: discreta, ‘intelligent’, not “ discreet ”. 
—18, 8: calavera, ‘rattle-pate’, not “ profli- 
gate ”.—56, 2: aprensién, ‘idea’ or ‘ miscom- 
prehension’, not “ fear ”.—56, 18: trastienda, 
‘astuteness ’, not “intuition ”.—67, 24: par- 
ticular, ‘subject’, not “particular case ”.— 
84, 18: marea needs explanation. 
G. N. H. 


Not only Petrarca’s political views, but also 
those of Dante and many contemporaries, re- 
ceive valuable illustration in that striking epi- 
sode of the history of Rome in the Middle Ages 
which is comprehensively treated by Mario E. 
Cosenza, in his Francesco Petrarca and the 
Revolution of Cola di Rienzo (University of 
Chicago Press, 1913, pp. xiv, 330; price $1.50). 
While accounts of this premature effort to lib- 
erate Italy are easily found, no other book 
traces so clearly the reaction on Petrarca’s mind 
of the varying fortunes and the final failure of 
Cola’s career. Each chapter contains an intro- 
ductory narrative, a translation of one of Pe- 
trarca’s letters, and voluminous notes; these 
notes in turn contain many passages translated 
from letters by Petrarca and other persons. 
The method is, then, something like that of 
the well-known book by Robinson and Rolfe; 
but Mr. Cosenza gives a far larger proportion 
of his space to the literal versions of Petrarca’s 
own writings, and the notes also are far more 
complete. Most of this material is entirely 
new in English, and some of it is the result of 
independent investigation. Whether or not the 
conclusions in regard to points of detail are al- 
ways acceptable, Mr. Cosenza’s discussions will 
have to be reckoned with. His translations, as 
in the case of his earlier book, Petrarch’s Let- 
ters to Classical Authors, are excellent and ac- 
curate. It is a satisfaction to find a competent 
scholar devoting himself to this phase of the 
poet’s work, and studying the influence of “ the 
one great cause and sustaining faith of Pe- 
trarca’s existence, a creed that was summed up 
in the single name Rome.” Incidentally, our 
need of a new and complete edition of Pe- 
trarca’s Latin works is made evident. We may 
also call attention to a publication which Mr. 
Cosenza did not use, K. Burdach’s Briefwechsel 
des Cola di Rienzo, Berlin, 1912. 

K. McK. 
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